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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do lars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk, Single copies ten cents, — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires ‘ 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints,— Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Uf 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORS&TS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 


MARRIED 


BOYNTON-LENTILHON.—On 12 July, at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City, N. J., Ches- 
ter Clark Boynton to Marie de Tours, daughter of 
Joseph Lentilhen hy the Rev. Edward L, Stoddard. 


ROBERT-CHEAPE,—On 4 July, at Bentley Manor, 
Worcestershire, England, Charles Lee Robert to 
Katherine, daughter of Col, Cheape. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Iss Edith Gertrude Minturn to Mr. Isaac New- 
M ton Phelps Stokes. Miss Minturn is the sec- 
ond daughter of Mrs, Robert Minturn, who 
was a Miss Shaw. Mr. Stokes is the oldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, He is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, 91, and a member of the Reform, 
Knickerbocker, Harvard and Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht Clubs. 

Miss Marion Wing to Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. Miss 
Wing is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Wing, of this city. 

Miss Mary Beatrice Conklin to Mr. J. Henry 
Everett. Miss Conklin is the daughter of Mrs. J. 
M. Conklin, from Baltimcre, Md. Mr. Everett is a 
broker of this city. 

Miss E. Marion Devlin, daughter of Mr. John S. 
Devlin, to Mr. Willis Hamilton Weissbrod, from 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Miss Daisy Robbins, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal Marsten Robbins, from Baltimore, Md., 
to Mr. James Hunt, of this city. 


WEDDINGS 


Miss Marie de Tours Lentilhon was married to 
Mr. Chester Clarke Boynton on Fri., 12 July, at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City, by the Rev, 
Edward L. Stoddard. Miss Lentilhon is a daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Lentilhon, of 36 W. 11th St. Mr, 
Boynton is a son of the late Mr, John H. Boynton, 

The marriage of Miss Mabel Ruggles, daughter of 
Prof. Ruggles, of Dartmouth College, to Mr. Valen- 
tine W. Eaton, from Memphis, Tenn., was cele- 
brated at Hanover, N. H.,on Wed eve., Io July, 
the Rev. Dr S. D. Leeds officiating. There were 
no bridesmaids. Mr. John Q. Eaton, son of Gen. 
John Eaton, ex-U. S, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, D. C., was best man. 

The wedding of Miss Reina M, Brown, daughter 
of the late Mr. Martin B. Brown, to Mr. George A. 
Saportas, will occur in the Church of St. Catherine of 
Genoa, W. 153d St.. on 29 July. 

The wedding of Miss Emily Tooker, daughter of 
Mr. Gabriel Mead Tooker, Kay and Touro Streets, 
Newport, R. 1., to Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, will 
be celebrated on 7 Aug., at Newport. 

The marriage of Miss Gertrude May Harvey, 
daughter of Major and Mrs, Philip F. Harvey, to 
Lieut. Conway Hillyer Arnold, Jr., U.S. A., will 
occur this eve., 18 July, at8,in Trinity Church, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


CLUBS 


There is talk of starting a new club, somewhat in 
the style of the Tuxedo Club, in the neighborhood of 
Dobb's Ferry, on the Hudson, Seventy-five acres 
have been already bought at Irvington, and it is pro- 
posed to build a casino and club-house with sleeping, 
reading and drawing rooms, reception, card and bil- 
liard rooms, There will be golf links, polo fields, 
tennis courts, an! all other requisites for outdoor 








sports, The club will be managed by a Governing 
Committee, and all dinners, teas, dances, balls, musi- 
cales, etc., will be under this committee's supervision 
and direction. The club-house will be open all the 
year round. A long pier will be built out into the 
river, where yachts may be anchored, The view 
from the site of the proposed club-house is beautiful, 
overlooking the Hudson. It is the old Hamilton 
property, known as Nevis. 

The football games of the Yale Football Team have 
been arranged by Mr. Arthur E. Foote, Manager, 
to be played next autumn as follows: Sept. 28, with 
Trinity, at Hartford; 2 Oct., with Brown, at Yale 
Field; § Oct., with Crescent Athletic Club, at 
Brooklyn; g Oct., with Amherst, at New Haven; 
12 Oct., with Union, at Albany; 16 Oct., with 
Dartmouth, at New Haven; 19 Oct., with Orange 
Athletic Club, at Orange ; 23 Oct., with Williams, 
at Yale Field; 30 Oct., with Dartmouth, at Spring- 
field; 2 Nov.,with West Point, at West Point; 9 
Nov., with Brown University, at Providence; 23 
Nov., with Princeton, at New York. 

There will be some good International cricket 
games this season. Four foreign teams will soon 
arrive here to take part in the contests, two from 
England and two from Canada. The Philadelphia 
cricketers are expected to maintain their reputation. 


MUSICALES 


The promenade concerts which are given every 
Saturday afternoon by the summer residents along 
the Hudson have proved most successful. They are 
under the management of Mr. J. Norman de R, 
W hitehoure, Mr. John D. Archibald, Mr. William 
L. Bull, Mr. Edwin C, Moore, Jr., Mr. Charles F. 
Gould, Mr. William Rockefeller, Mr. Henry Villard, 
Mr. Samuel Thomas, Mr. Morton S, Paton, Mr. 
Cyrus Field Judson and Mr. Augustus Kirkham. 
The concert last Saturday, 13 July, was given on the 
grounds of Mrs, Thomas Paton’s beautiful place at 
Dobbs Ferry ; next Sat.,20 July, Miss Helen Gould 
will bethe hostess at Lyndhurst, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
On 27 July the concert will occur at Croyden, Tarry- 
town, the residence of the late Mr. T. C. Eastman; 
and on 3 Aug., the last of the series will be given at 
the Knollwood County Club, at Elmsford. 


EXHIBITIONS 


It bas been decided that the second Loan Exhibi- 
tion of portraits, to be held at the National Academy 
of Design, for the benefit of St. John’s Guild and the 
Orthopaedic Hospital, which has already been spoken 
of in Vogue, be opened on 1 Nov, instead of 15, as 
originally intended. Those having portraits or min- 
iatures of interest, and wishing to exhibit, are invited 
to address the Manager, Mr. E. Hamilton Bell, 48 E. 
zoth St. As the Com. have decided this year to ex- 
hibit pertraits of men and children, as well as of 
women, the exhibition will be called the Portsait 
Show. 

Patronesses are Mrs, Astor, Mrs. John Jacob As- 
tor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. Mrs, Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. James Abercrombie Burden, Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. 
Sidney Webster, Mrs. Frederick Rhinelander Jones, 
Mrs, Richard Irvin, Mrs, Henry Sloane, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Fish Webster, Mrs Philip Schuyler, Mrs, Wm. 
Rhinelander Stewart, Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt, Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Miss Furniss) Mrs. Wm. Jay, 
Mrs, Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. Spencer Trask, Mrs. 
William L. Strong, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. 
Hamilton McK. Twombly and Mrs. Seward Webb. 

The Cotton States and Atlanta Exposition, which 

will open at Piedmont Park on 18 Sept., on the spot 
from which Gen, William T. Sherman fired the first 
shell into Atlanta, 31 years ago, promises to be most 
successful, and will demonstrate that the n-rth and 
south have the same interests. The grounds com- 
prise 189 acres, including a lake of 14 acres, which is 
fed by the Chattahoochee River. There will be a 
large foreign exhibit and foreign villages. The 
Midway Plaisance and all that went to make the 
Chicago Fair a success, will be there. The exposi- 
tion will be closed on Sunday. Officers are: Pres. 
and Director-General, M. Charles A. Collier; First 
Vice-Pres., Mr. H. A. Hemphill ; Second Vice-Pres., 
Mr. Cabanis; Third Vice-Pres., Capt. 
Grant; Sec., Gen. J. R. Lewis; Chairman Finance 
Com., Mr. S. M. Inman ; Treas. Mr. A. L. Kontz; 
and Auditor, Mr. A. L Smith. The Department of 
Public Comfort is also in charge of Mr, Smith. 


POLO 


The second polo match of the series arranged by 
the Polo Association to take place on the course of 
the Rockaway Hunt Club, at Cedarhurst, was played 
last week, and won by the Meadowbrook Club 
against the Freebooters. The teams and handicap 
of each player were as follows: Meadowbrook firsts; 
Mr. August Belmont, 5; Mr. H. K. Vingut, 4; Mr. 
G. P. Eustis. 4; and Mr, W. Rutherfurd, 7. Free- 
booters: Mr. N. C. Reynal,4; Mr. C C. Baldwin, 
7; Mr. Stanley Mortimer, 4; and Mr. E. C. Potter, 
6 Mr. H. L. Herbert was referee, and Mr, W. C. 
Eustis and Mr. W. A. Hazard were timekeepers. 

Present were Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, 
Mr. and Mrs, James Kernochan, Mr and Mrs, Nel- 
son B. Hard, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Band, 
Mr. and Mrs. D, E. Gwynne, Mr. and Mrs. Amory 
Hodges, Mr, and Mrs. J. D. Cheeney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Salmon, who drove over from Averne 
in their four-in-hand coach with Mr. and Mrs. Wm, 
F. Tooker, Jr., and Mr. H. M. Walters, as their 
guests; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Kilbreth, Mrs. August 
Belmont, Mr. and Mrs, Farley-Clark, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. H. Stevens, Mr, and Mrs, A. H. Allen, Mrs. 
Adolph Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. McPherson Ken- 
nedy, Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Burrill, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Harper, Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Stowe, Baron and 
Baroness de Wardener, Mr. and Mrs. Kinsley Ma- 








gown, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Alien, Mr, and Mrs. 
W. Manice, and Mr. and Mrs. J. Smith Hadden, who 
drove from Westbuy, L. I., on their four-in-hand 
brake, Mr. Moses Taylor, Mr. Louis Haight, Mr. E. 
E. Gwynne, Mr. Henry S. Page, Mr. Louis Francke, 
Mr. J. L. Myers, Mr. Leonard Jacob, Mr. Robert 
Potter, Mr James S. Waterbury and Mr, Wyilis. 


GOLF 


At a recent meeting of the Newport Golf Club, 
held in Newport, and of which Mr. Theodore A. 
Havemeyer is Pres., it was decided to make the sub- 
scription $40. Mr. Havemeyer offered six cups in 
addition to the championship trophies he has already 
given, to be played for over the club’s course. Mr. 
H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. H. A. C. Taylor ani Mr. 
Buchanan Winthrop were elected the Executive 
Committee for the year. 

The long-delayed cases against Mr. James L. Ker- 
nochan, Mr. J. F. D. Lanier, Mr. Sidney Dillon 
Ripley, Mr. Frank Hitchcock and Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock, for the so-called breaking of the Sabbath, 
by playing golf and polo at Meadowbrook on that 
day, came up before Justice Seaman, at Hempstead, 
L. I., on 10 July, and were discharged. 


YACHTING 


Mr. Ogden Goelet’s steam yacht, White Ladye, 
was badly damaged ina collision in Hell Gate last 
week, She is now drydocked on Robin's Yard, 
Erie Basin, and a large force of men put to work re- 
pairing her. 

T he Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Race last week 
amounted only to a dnfting match, and four yachts 
started in all, the Folly, the Dragoon, the Question 
and the Celia, The Question was the first over the 
line, 3:25:40; Dragoon, 5:09:33: Celia, 5:14:20; 
Folly, 5:15:31. Com. E. C. Benedict’s steam yacht, 
Oneida, served as Judge’s Boat, and had on board Miss 
Auguste Montant, Miss Louise Benedict, Miss Du 
Vivier, Miss Churchill, Mr. Oliver E, Cromwe'l, Mr. 
C. A. Sherman, Dr. Valentine Mott and Com, E. C, 
Benedict. 


OPEN AIR OPERA 


On 31 July an open air performance of Dorothy, 
one of Cellier’s brightest operettas, will be given at 
Lake George. Many parties from the neighborhood 
have already been made up, and special boats and 
trains have been engaged to take them there and 
back. Three of the four acts of the opera are laid in 
a sylvan dell, so that the beautiful scenery of Lake 
George is well fitted for its production. Miss Ca- 
mille d’Arville will sing the principal role, with Mr. 
Charles Bassett in the tenor part of ‘* Wilder.” 
The cast and chorus will include 100 peop'e, and 
there will be a full orchestra uader the direction of 
Mr. Charles Puerner. 


INTIMATIONS 


The Countess de Casteilane (née Gould), Mr and 
Mrs. Percival Kuhne and Mr. A. B. de Guerville 
were the only Americans invited to the wedding cer- 
emony of the Duke d’Aoste to Princess Héléne d’ Or- 
leans, 

Mr, and Mrs, J. Clinch Smith are at the old Smith 
place, Smithtown Branch, L. 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lindley Hoffman Chapin are at 
Cazonovia forthe season, They are rebuilding their 
place at New London, which was destroyed by fire 
last summer, 

Dr. and Mrs, S. O, Vanderpoel have taken a cot- 
tage at Babylon, L. 1., for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry Barclay have taken a cottage 
at Sea Bright for July. In August they will go to 
Bar Harbor, returning to Lenox 1 Sept., in time for 
the gay season, 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stevens (née Mary Whitney) 
have returned from their wedding trip, and are at 
their Country place at Bernardville, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Naylor have gone to the 
Grand Union Hotel, at Saratoga, for the season, 

Mr. and Mrs. James Bliss Townsend have taken 
the Gibert Cottage at Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs, William H. Motley, who have lived 
ever since their marriage on Staten Island, have sold 
their house there, and in future will live in New 
York. They have taken a cottage at Far Rockaway 
for the summer. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller and family have gone to 
Saranac Lake. Among others who are there are 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Byrd, Miss Lucy Byrd, 
Mrs, Richard C. Sibley, the Misses Sibley, Mr, and 
Mrs. George W. Miller, Mr, and Mrs. Henry 
Knowles and Mr. and Mrs. Edward “ atson. 

The 3d Annual Shakespearean Open Air Festival 
will be given at Saratoga on Thu,,1 Aug., Fri., 2, 
and Sat., 3. The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Falstaff will be produced under the direction of Mr. 
John Lund, Mr. James W. Morrissy will be the 
business manager. Among the artists already en- 
gaged are Camille d’Arville, Rose Coghlan, Mrs. 
John Drew, Blanche Walsh, De Wolf Hopper, 
Eugene Ormond, Sidney Booth, and others. On 
Sat. aft , 3 Aug., a children’s lawn carnival will be 
given, and the fétes will close with a Shakespearean 
Ball Costume in the evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup left for Bar Harbor 
this week, where they will remain until Aug., then 
go to Newport for a month, returning to Lenox by 1 
Sept. 

Mrs. Isaac Husted and Miss Husted have gone to 
their country place at Bay Shore, L. 1. 

Mr. and- Mrs. Warren H. Delano, Jr., who have 
been at Stein Valetije for the season so far, have gone 
to their cottage at Buzzards Bay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Harris have taken a cottage 
on the Rumson Road, at Seabright, for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs have a cottage this 
season at Menmouth Beach. 

A garden party was given on Thu. eve., 11 July, 
by the Staten Island Ladies’ Club, on the grounds of 
the Staten Island Cricket and Base Bali Grounds, at 
which a large number of New Yorkers were present. 
There was a very pretty minuet danced at 8.30, fol- 








lowed by general dancing and a supper from: 10 to ; 
Receiving were \.rs. S. H. Tillinghast, Mrs. Bern: 
Eckhout, Mrs. Charles Bartin and Mrs, August; 
Lawrence. 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


Among the arrivals from Europe last week we-« 
Mrs. Alva S. Vanderbilt, Miss Consuelo Vanderb 
Mrs, Gordon Norrie, Miss Norrie, Mr. and M 
John E, Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps ( 
roll, Mr. and Mrs. George Rutledge Gibson, [.: 
Fenton, Lady Molesworth, Baroness de Berides, \ 
William S. Gurnee, the Misses Gurnee, Bish.» 
Mora, Major Mills, Mr. Edward H. Bulkley, \ 
Anna Sands, Miss Edith Cushing, Mr. Egertor 
Winthrop and Mr. F. V. Grand d’ Hauteville. 

Among well-known people who sailed for Euro; 
last week were Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, the M 
Morgan, Mrs. J. Coleman Drayton, Mr. Williar 
Butler Duncan, Mr. and Mrs, Edwin Gould, May 
and Marquise de Frennoys, Mr. John F. Archt 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Rylance, Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
Dr. and Mrs. Geo. Shrady, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bliss, Miss Catherine Bliss, Mr. Lewis Cass Cap. 
field, Dr. and Mrs. Kinnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. Eliby 
Root, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Crosby, Mr, Courtlandt 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph Larocque, Lady Hesketh, Mr, and Mrs, 
C. H. Isham, the Misses Duer, Mr. Cecil Burleigh, 
Mr. and Mrs. George N. Lawrence, Mrs. C. N. Black 
and Miss Edith L. Black. 
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NEWPORT 


It is, without doubt, the gayest season Newport 
has ever had in the way of dinners (some of which 
have been unusually elaborate), and in all other phases 
of summer life there is a marked and ever increasing 
activity. 

Miss Leary arrived from New York 12 July. Her 
brother, Mr, Charles Leary, of New York, will pass 
part of the season here ; later, her nieces will visit her. 
Miss Leary has decided not to resume entertaining 
this season, not desiring as yet to leave off her mourn- 
ing for her brother, Arthur Leary. Doubtless, how- 
ever, she will re-enter Society in New York in the 
autumn. Miss Leary has the Paul Cottage, on Pelham 
Street. 

Mr. and Mrs, Francis P. Freeman will spend the 
last week in July with Mrs. Cleveland, at Gray 
Gables, closing their Newport cottage temporarily. 
Mr. and Mrs. Freeman have asked President and 
Mrs. Cleveland to visit them here at Tower Top 
cottage, later on, but it is understood that they have 
declined, given as a reason for so doing their desire 
to spend avery quiet summer. A number of other 
cottagers have also asked Mrs. Cleveland to visit 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs, Theodore A, Havemeyer will have a 
house full of company during August, when all their 
children will gather here. Mr. and Mrs, Edward C, 
Potter and Mr. and Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jr., are 
already here. Mr. and Mrs, Carley Havemeyer and 
Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer, Jr., are to arrive 
shortly. Mr, and Mrs. Perry Tiffany, who prefer 
Hempstead to Newport, will not come up till 1 Aug. 
at the earliest. 

Mr. and Mrs, John H. Davis are expected to cut 
their Newport season short, closing it early in Aug., 
for instead of Lord and Lady Terrance Black- 
wood visiting them here, as proposed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis have decided to visit the Blackwoods. As Mr. 
and Mrs, Davis are yet in mourning they would dc 
unable to fittingly entertain Lord and Lady Black- 
wood here, hence the change. Next season, how- 
ever, a visit from Lord and Lady Blackwood is as- 
sured. By that time Mrs. Davis will have discarded 
her mourning, and may give a ball in honor of ber 
distinguished house company. Lady Blackwood is 
Mr. Davis's daughter. 

Secretary Herbert will be accompanied by Miss 
Herbert on his annual cruise. The Secretary and his 
daughter are to remain at least a fortnight here, mak- 
ing headquarters aboard the Dolphin. Both are to be 
honored with entertainments, notably one by Mrs. 
Calvin S. Brice and Mrs. Richard T, Wilson. Upon 
Secretary Herbert's departure Miss Herbert will re- 
main here visiting the charming Miss Grace Wilson, 
sister of Mrs. Odgen Goelet, and daughter of Mrs, 
Richard T. Wilson. 

Mr. Grafton Cushing is to spend the summer with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Cushing. 

Mrs. Edward M. Riley is to pass the season with 
her mother, Mrs. John R. Caswell, 

Hon. and Mrs, Benjamin H. Bristow, of New 
York, are to visit their daughter, Mrs, E, S. Draper, 
at Pinaud cottages, during August. 

Mrs. William Astor arrived 13 July, but Mr. and 
Mrs, John Jacob Astor will not come to Newport 
before August. 

Mrs. Calvin S. Price, who has the William W al- 
dorf Astor place, will entertain fortnightly on Tuc. 
eves Each dinner company will number twenty 
guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Howard, who are at present 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. William Post, Mrs. Hcw- 
ard’s parents, will spend all of August at Rough 
Point, as guests of Mr. and Mrs, Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt. 

Mr. James V. Parker and Mr. Goold Redmond are 
to entertain a great deal during the season. Mr. 
Redmond has the large Case villa, Catherine St., and 
Mr. Parker is occupying Delmain,a pretty cottage 
on Bellevue Ave. Miss Redmond presides over the 
home of her brother, while the honors at Delmain 
are to be done by the wives of certain of Mr. Par- 
ker’s friends, who, with their husbands, may chance 
to be guests there. 

Mrs. Maude Howe Elliot is to spend the summer 
with her mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who bas 
given up a contemplated trip abroad. The latter and 
her daughter will speak at various cottages during ‘he 
season, Mrs, Elliot presenting a series of discov! ss 
upon Artists’ Life Abroad, under the patronag: °! 
Mrs, James P. Kernochan, Mrs. Frederick W . 

derbilt and Mrs, H, Mortimer Brooks. 
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Mrs. George R. Preston, who has General J. Fred 
Peirson’s cottage, expects to give a ball in August, 
to introduce her daughter. 

Miss Daisy Post, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Post, will also make her début at a ball, to be 
gwen by her parents, late in the summer. Miss 


Preston and Miss Post will be the only débutantes of 


the season, 

Ihe Baron and Baroness Sellieve are to remain in 
France all summer. They were expected to come to 
Newport, as usual, and to spend the season at 
Inchiqain, the summer residence of Mrs. Jobn 
O’Brien, the Baroness’s mother. 

Mr. Charles Dickey.and his daught+r, Miss Dickey, 
of Westchester, are guests of Mrs. Hugh T. Dickey, 
who is also entertaining Mrs. Le Roy DeKoven, of 
New York, for the season. 

Professor A. Wisner will give a course of eight 
conferences in French at the cdifferent cottages here 
during the summer months. The first was held 
yesterday, at the residence of Mrs. William Post, on 
Bellevue Ave. The subject was Talleyrand. ‘Ihe 
other conferences will be as follows: 24 July, Les 
symbolistes en France, at Brockhurst, the residence 
of Mrs. H. Mortiraer Brooks; 31 July, Les Origines 
de la Comédie Francaise, at Mrs. William H. 
Osgood’s ; 7 Aug., Les Romans de Chopin, at Gray- 
stone, Mrs. John J. Wysong’s cottage; 4 Sept., 
L’Historie de la Conversation, at Mrs, John Clin- 
ton Gray’s, on Kay Street; 11 Sept., Le Fils de 
Napoleon 111, at Fairlawn, the residence of Mrs. 
T. Townsend Burden; 18 Sept., L’ Esprit d’Autre- 
fois, at Mrs. Henry Clews’s, Ocean Ave., Bailey 
Beach; and 25 Sept., Le Maréchal de Castellane, at 
the residence of Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, 

Yachts which have been at anchor off Newport the 
past week are Sea-Fox, Mr. Alanson Tucker ; Wasp, 
Mr. R. Lincoln Lippitt; Vif, Mr. R. Floyd Clark ; 
Shearwater, Mr. Edwin D. Morgan; Ballymena, Mr. 
John Nicholas Brown; Intrepid, Mr. Geo. W. 
Weld; Ilderim, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt ; Sakonnet, 
Mr. Frederick Sheldon; Zara, Mr. Frederick Grand 
j'Hauteville; Uvira, Mr. Frederick Sands; Pelican, 
Mr. Bruce Clark. Steam Yachts; Intrepid, Mr. 
Lioyd Phoenix; Sapphire, Mr. Eugene Higgins; 
Golden Rod, Mr. Archibald Watts ; Conqueror, Mr. 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt; and Nautilus, Dr. Howe. 


LENOX 


There have been several departures for Bar Harbor 
and Newport the past week, as well as a number of 
arrivals of guests at the various country houses. The 
weather has been so exceptionally cool and delight- 
ul that all outdoor sports have been exceedingly 
popular, For several days the mercury did not go 
above 70°, and most of the time it was below that 
mark. The tennis courts at the Lenox Club, which 
have just been put in excellent condition, were al- 
most constantly in use, Dr. Williams, of the United 
States Navy, who is the guest of Mr. John Winthrop, 
President of the club, has had a number of match 
games with the club members, Mr. Joseph W. Bar- 
den, who is one of the best tennis and golf players in 
Lenox, Mr. Hamilton Carey, who is spending a few 
weeks here, Mr. Herbert S, Parsons and Mr. Junius 
§. Morgan have all been handling the racket with 
skill this week, 

Mr, and Mrs, Morris K, Jesup have closed their 
cottage here fora month or two and gone to their 
place at Bar Harbor. They spent the past week in 
Newport on their way there, Capt. John S. Barnes 
and tamily will also spend a month or so at Bar Har- 
bor, as will Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mr. William 
D. Sloane and members of their families. Shadow 
Brook, the Stokes’s country house here,and Elm 
Court, the Sloane’s place, will not be closed, but will 
be occupied by some members of the families, while 
others are at the seashore. 

Mr, and Mrs, James Abercrombie Burden, Jr., are 
in the Adirondacks for a short outing. They visited 
the Burden homestead in Troy on their way, and 
will return to Elm Court for a few days before going 
to visit Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt at The 
Breakers, at Newport. Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt 
left Lenox early last week. They were given din- 
ners by Mrs. William D. Sloane and Mrs. Charles 
Lanier just before their departure. 

Mrs. William D, Sloane gave a dinner Fri., 12 
July, of about twelve covers. 

Mrs, Frank K. Sturgis gave a dinner Wed., 10 
July. Present were Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig, Gen, 
and Mrs. Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. George G. Haven. 
The dinner was for Mrs. Austin Flint, of New York, 
who is the guest of Mrs, Sturgis. 

Miss Carrie Morgan gave a dinner for the younger 
set the same evening. Present were the Misses 
Sanis, Misses Charlotte and Edith Barnes, Miss 
Constance Parsons and others, 

Mrs. George G. Haven gave”a dinner Thu., 11 
July. Present were Mr. and Mrs. John S. Barnes, 
Mr:. Thatcher M. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W, 
Burden and Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig. 

Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., and a party of 
frie.ds from Yale, have spent the past week at Shadow 
Brook. This immense estate comprises within its 
boriers nearly everything in the line of outdoor 
amusements. There are excellent hunting grounds 
on the mountain sides, fishing and boating on Mah- 
keenac Lake, upon which the place borders, and 
where Mr. Stokes has his own private boat-house and 
lan ‘ing; a fine golf course, and tennis and archery 
on the lawns. 

Mr. George G. Haven. Mr. John Sloane and Mr. 
W ‘\lie Sloane sailed on the Teutonic, Wed., 10 July, 
fora short European trip. They expect to return to 
Lev ox in August or September. 

ol, and Mrs. Frederick D. Grant and Miss Julia 
Grant have returned to New York after a visit at 
Sh:dow Brook. 

ir. Seymour Le Grand Cromwell, who has been 
the guest of Mr. J. Eddie Davis, returned to New 
York this week. Mr. Davis also went down fora 
for night's stay. 

ir. and Mrs, J. Frederick Schenck, who have 


been visiting the Laniers, are now at their country 
place, Lawrence, L. 1. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lawrence Waterbury, ot New York 
are staying in Lenox for a few weeks, 

Mr. Edward Donnelly is visiting his sister, Mrs. 
Charles Astor Bristed, at her new country house, 
Lakeside, on the borders of Mahkeenac Lake. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson, the artist, and Mrs. John- 
son are the guests of Mr. Henry E. Pellew, of Wash- 
ington, at the Goodman cottage. 

Mr. Honeyman, the golf instructor, has a large 
class ot young women now under his tuition, There 
is great enthusiasm about the game, and everyone is 
playing or learning to play. Mr. John I, Kane has 
offered a prize of a silver cup to the amateur making 
the best score on the Lenox Golf Club grounds. This 
will be open only to amateurs who are members of 
the clubs belonging to the United States Golf Associ- 
ation. Mr, J. Egmont Schermerhorn, Mr. S. Park- 
man Shaw, Mr. Joseph W. Burden, Mr. Hamilton 
Carey and Mr. James Barnes, Jr., are among the best 
golfers, 

Mr. John T. Williams is pianning to run his coach 
between Lenox and Williamstown during the month 
of September. He has added four bay horses to his 
stables, and now has twelve, all bays, which he uses 
in fours on his English mail-coach and Brewster 
brake. When he starts his coach on these very near 
trips, he will have eight more bays, making fast time 
between the two places, 

At the annual meeting of the Lenox Club, heli last 
week, the old board of officers were reélected, with 
but very few exceptions. Mr. George G. Haven 
and Mr. Frederick D. Tappan were chosen on the 
Board of Governors. Mr. John Winthrop, Pres.; 
Judge Joseph Tucker, Vice-Pres.; Mr. David Lydig, 
Sec.; and Mr. Joseph W. Burden, Treas. An extra 
effort will be made this year to revive the interest in 
tennis. 


, 


BAR HARBOR 


The charming weather of the past week has set the 
wheels of Society at this lovely spot, in motion, and 
invitations are out for far ahead. The dances at the 
Kebo Valley Club are well attended. 

There have already been several large dinners, and 
driving, walking and sailing parties without end. 
The bicycle fever is here, and a spin on your wheel 
in the morning sa favorite pastime. The roads are 
now in good condition and have been much improved 
of late years, 

There was a dance given on Sat. eve., 13 July, in 
honor of the yachtsmen of the Larchmont and At- 
lantic Yacht Clubs Squadron, who are anchored off 
Black Rock. 

Mr. and Mrs, Joseph R. Drexel have been here on 
their steam yacht, Sultana, with Mr. De Forest 
Manice and Mr. W. Dennison Hatch as their guests. 

Mr. J. 5S. Kennedy, from New York, has a very 
pretty steam yacht, and takes out a great many jolly 
parties, 

Mr. and Mrs, A. Barney gave a dinner at Bang-y- 
Bryn on Wed. eve., 10 July. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel Bolton Bangs have been 
stopping at Hill Crest with Mrs, Reuben Hoyt. 

Mr. Geo. Vanderbilt has arrived at his place, Point 
d’ Acadie, 

Mr. Leonard E, Opdycke has taken the Abendruh 
cottage, in Albert Meadow. 

Mrs, Valentine G. Hall and the Misses Hall are at 
Lyman’s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes arrived from 
Lenox last week and have taken the Dutch cottage, 
on Malvern Hill, which the Potter Palmers had last 
season. 

Mr. and Mrs, David Hennen Morris (née Shepard) 
will spend the summer here. 

Mrs. John A. Morris, Mr. Morris’s mother, who is 
the daughter of Judge Alfred Hennen, from New 
Orleans, is here, and has the pretty cottage Boque 
Chitto for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Mason, from Phila., have 
rented the Richardson cottage, and Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, with her son and daughter, have the Canary 
for the season, the largest one of the Malvern cot- 
tages, 

v number of diplomats arrived during the last 
week, 

Prince Loewenstein is at the Belmont. 

The Turkish Minister, Mavroyeni Bey, and Mr. 
Frederick Diodati Thompson are at the Malvern. 

Mr. J. Montgomery Hare and family arrived last 
week, 

Barén Henzelmiiller, the Austro-Hungarian Min- 
ister, and his wife have taken the Grant cottage for 
the season. 

M. de Mezy and Count Szechenyi, the two at- 
tachés pf the Austro-Hungarian Legation, are at Ly- 
man’s. 

Ex-Sec. Whitney and family are at Mossely Hall. 
Mr, Whitney has rented one of the largest stables on 
the Isignd for the season. 

Chief-Justice Fuller and family are at Sorrento. 

Mr. Gardiner Sherman is at his pretty cottage, As 
You Like It, on Main St. 

Mr. and Mrs, Alfred M. Hoyt are at Devon cot- 
tage. 

mong some of the latest arrivals are Mr. and 
Mrs. Newman Harriman, Mr. and Mrs, Charlies 
Carroli Jackson, Faraway cottage, Eagle Lake 
Road; Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Hoyt, at Westover, on 
Cleftstone Road; Mr. A. T. Kemp, at the Walley 
cottage; Mr. and Mrs, Calvin Frost, at the Poppies, 
on West St.; Dr. and Mrs. Martin Van Buren and 
Miss Van Buren, at Higgins cottage, in the Field. 
At Clearfield cottage are Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Par- 
sons and Miss Rosalie Coe Campbell. Other late 
arrivals are Jadge Patterson, Mrs. Patterson and 
daughters, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Clarence Pell and Miss Char- 
lotte Pell, 

Following is a complete list of cottagers from New 
York up to the present time: Mr, John J. Emery 
and family, Mr. and Mrs, James A. Garland, Mr. 
and Mrs, William Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic- 


Gebhard, Mr. and Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B, Rice, Mr. and Mrs. George Place, Judge 
and Mis. Edward Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Musgrave. Mr. 
and Mrs. John S. Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben 
Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Hoyt, Mrs. Robert Pendle- 
ton Bowler, Mrs. John Minturn, Mrs. Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, Mrs. William P. Drapet, Gen. and 
Mrs. G. M. Dodge, Mrs. Alfred de Castro, Mrs. 
Charles F. Chickering, Dr. Edward A. Smith, Mrs. 
Robert Woodworth, Mr. Gardiner Sherman, Mrs. 
Charles Francis Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs, George 
Baldwin Newell, Mrs, Van Nest, Mr. and Mrs, 
Girard Foster. 


NARRAGANSETT 


The dancing has begun, and the Casino is begin- 
ning to put on a more lively appearance, although, as 
yet, the gaiety cannot be said to be at its height. 

Col, and Mrs. William Gay are at the Sanford place, 
which they have taken for the season. 

The N, Y. Yacht Club has put up quite an attrac- 
tive shore house on the beach, not far from the Man- 
hasset, and the yachtmen on their way from Newport 
to New York find it a very pleasant rendezvous. 

Latest arrivals are Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Thomas, 
Mrs. W. G. Schuyler, Miss Schuyler, Mrs. R. N. 
Motley, Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Guyon, Mrs. Thomas 
Lyman, the Misses Lyman, Mrs. W. H. Wallace, 
Miss Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Mora, Mrs. M. 
Witherbee, Miss Witherbee, Mis. N. Hunter, Mrs. 
George H. Jones, Miss Mabel N. Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. Enos, Mr. and Mrs. Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Kendall, Mr, P. C. Moller, Mr. and Mrs, C. A. 
Browning and Mr. W. S. Brewster. 


SEABRIGHT 


The following New Yorkers have arrived at the 
Octagon for the season: Mrs, A. L.. Colgate, Miss 
Colgate, Mr. and Mrs. William Nelson Cromwell, 
Mme. de Vaugrineuse, Mr. and Mrs. William F. 
Baird, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Van Cott, Mr, and 
Mrs. E. C. Hollister, Mr. and Mrs. D, R. Van 
Nostrand, Mrs. J. L. Seers, Miss Seers, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Elliott, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Holden, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Smith, Mrs. W. T. Gough, Mr. and Mrs, A. 
Pollock, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Harned and Mr. and 
Mrs C, F, Sedgwick. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


The principal hotels here are now al! open, and 
the cottages are full of summer visitors, The Earl- 
ington, which has been completely renovated, opened 
on the Ist, and has a good list of visitors beoked for 
the season, The Spring House and St. James's have 
already many guests. 

Mrs. Horace Porter and Miss Elsie Porter came up 
last week. 

Mrs. Watson is at the Carey cottage. 

Mrs, Van Rensselaer Berry and Miss Nathalie 
Berry, from Wash., D. C., have a cottage here for 
the season. 

Mr. Walter Van R. Berry was up last week. Mr, 
and. Mrs, George P. Armstrong and Mr. G, Harold 
Armstrong, Dr. John H. Hireton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. M. Holmes, Mr. George L. Colgate and Mr. E. 
M. Van Tassel are all at St. James's Hotel, 
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The writer's full name and address must accompany 
letters to Vogue. 

When so requested by the correspondent, neither 
name, initials nor address will be published, provided 
a pseudonym is given as a substitute to identify the 
reply. 

Correspondents will please write only on one side 
of their letter paper. 

Emergency questions only, answered by mail before 
publication, and with postage paid by correspondent. 


SHALL IT BE Tik, NECKTIE OR CRAVAT? AN 
At Home InviTATION. How TO INTRODUCE A 
DAUGHTER. M. California—(1) Kindly tell me in 
your next issue which is better form to say: cravat 
or necktie? (2) Should one ever answer an “* At 
Home,” even when “* Dancing”’ is on the card? 
(3) Should a mother introduce her daughter as Miss, 
or by her first name? (4) Is it the correct thing for 
aman to use notepaper with his name and address 
as aheading? (5) Is a Prince Albert and a frock 
coat the same, or what is the difference? 

(1) Tie is better form than either necktie or cravat, 
and cravat is better form than necktie. (2) If you do 
not go, you must at once send cards. If you go, no 
answer is necessary. (43) Introduce your daughter in 
this way: “*My daughter Helen.”’ (4) If a mag 
has a country place he should have the name of the 
place at the head. of his notepaper ; otherwise, his club 
address, or perhaps his city address. but never his 
name. (5) A Prince Albert and frock coat are the 
same. Frock coat is now more generally used. 


NARROW STRIPED WALL PAPER— WHERE OB- 
TAINABLE. J.—Wéill Vogue kindly give me the 
name and address of the house that keeps for sale the 
narrow striped wall paper mentioned in an article 
on wall paper, in your issue of week before last ? 

The narrow striped wall papers referred to by our 
correspondent were seen at the shop of James Mc- 
Hugh & Co., 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


WASHABLE CoTTON GOWNS—WHERE OBTAIN- 
ABLE. D., New York.—Will Vogue kindly state 
where the washable cotton gowns can be bought for 
the prices named in last week's number? I am es- 
pecially anxious to know about the tan Holland's and 
white piqué gowns. 

Altman & Co., Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, had 
the tan Holland and piqué gowns mentioned in Vogue 







issue of 27th June. The others referred to were seen 
at Stern Bros., 23d Street, and at Simpson and Craw- 
ford’s, Sixth Avenue ard 19th Street. 


WEDDINGS AT GRACE CHURCH, E,, New York.— 
(1) Are not weddings in Grace Church chantry, at 
New York, necessarily of a very private eharacter— 
that is, restricted to the presence of the immediate 
family connections? Whom does one have to con- 
sult to make the necessary arrangements? The sex- 
ton? What is the approximate expense ? 

(2) Will you kindly tell also what is the proper 
kind of shoe for a man to wear with evening 
clothes? Are patent leather laced shoes permissible ? 

Weddings in Grace Church chantry are naturally 
small affairs, because the accommodations in that 
part of the sacred edifice are very limited. Gen- 
erally, only the family and a few friends are asked. 
The necessary arrangements should be made at 
the rectory adjoining the church, where you can 
also find out about the expense. Vogue cannot 
tell you as you have not been explicit enough in 
details, Ali depends. As a rule, small wedaings 
are not expensive affairs, and the cost of the wed- 
ding is defrayed by the parents or immediate rela- 
tives or guardian of the bride, If there is to be 
no music and the church will simply be thrown open 
and no plants or awning provided, the expense will 
be covered by the amount of the fee you would desire 
to give to the officiating clergyman. 

Patent leather shoes are worn with evening dress. 
Pumps—which are neither ties nor buttoned shees— 
or ties of patent leather, low quartered. 


BERKELEY. Lexington, Ky.—Will you please teli 
me what is the latest and most approved hand-shake ? 

Your letter is anonymous, See first Rule at head 
ofthis department. 


COAT-ARMOR CORRESPONDENCE 


OT1s, Amherst, Mass.— The 
Colonist, John Otis, of Glaston- 
bury, Co, Somerset, came over 
to New England in 1635 and set- 
tled at Hingham, Mass, He 
was the ancestor-of the great 
patrict, John Otis, and of Har- 
rison Gray Otis, third mayor 
of Boston. 

The armes given were con- 
stantly borne by the members 
of this numerous family, and 
are attributed by English he 
raldic authorities to the Ottys, 





Otes or Ottetes family of 
shipdon. 
See—Horatio N, Otis, A 


OTIS 


‘ Memoir of the Family of 
Otis, 1850. Drake's History and Antiquities of 
Boston, 1856. A Memoir of the Otis Family of New 
Hampshire, 1851, also by H. N. Otis.—America 
Heraldica, page 149. 

Armorial Bearings—Armes— Argent, a saltire en- 
grailed azure, between four cross crosslets fitchée of 
the last (azure). 

Crest: upon a wreath of the colors, an arm em- 
bowed, vested gules—the hand proper, holding a 
branch of laurel. 

No motto recorded, 


A COLONIAL ROOM 


rT He New York Room in the Woman's Building 
at the Atlanta Exhibition will be quaintly 
suggestive of Colonial times in its decorative 
scheme, 

The walls will be covered with an American Delft 
blue and white paper, patterned after an old French 
hanging found in a Virginia mansion of the last cen- 
tury. The central third of the walls wiil carry a 
broad band of two-toned Delft blue paper in vertical 
stripes, divided from the walls proper by classic 
mouldings, and forming the background for a series 
of American blue plates, depicting Nieu Amster- 
dam's forts, houses and public places in the olden 
days, and reproduced from old wood-cuts and pic- 
tures’ Another series will illustrate the home of 
Washington at Mount Vernon and the various houses 
in which his headquarters were established, at New- 
burg and Tappan, Cambridge, Morristown and 
Valiey Forge. . 

The ceiling will be paneled with Colonial mold- 
ings, enclosing a Delft blue and white paper, show- 
ing a design patterned after the wall covering. 

The Liberty tapestry staffs with which the doors 
and windows will be hung are of Sea Island cotton, 
in tones of Delft blue, and the casement curtains will 
be of white Colonial muslin, the ring and dot pat- 
tern, edged with simple tape point in the old 
fashion. 

The entire combination is an indicative example 
of the Liberty scheme of furnishing, the device of 
Joseph P. McHugh & Co., New York, whose inter- 
est in the success of the woman's department is evi- 
denced by their gift of the entire decoration of the 
room to the women managers on behalf of the New 
York committee. 

The key of color and design given by the decora- 
tion will be followed in the mantel and leaded glass, 
so that an entire harmony of treatment wil! be pre- 
served and the local features emphasized by proper 
accessories, 





SPECIAL NOTE 


Readers are requested to note that tickets, cards of 
invitations, intimations and any other communications 
intended for publication Thursday, should reach Vogue, 
220 Fourth Avenue, not later than Monday morning. 
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“GERRY CUP,” BY. ¥.¢. 
Wow sy ** WASP.”’ 





and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


TRADE 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.» 
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WuitTInc M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 











THE PA ve Price $5.00 
POCKET KODAK. 
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Made, 





With, 
The. 
Pocket 
Kodak. 
Exact We 
Size. a 
oe 
A Pocket Camera that uses films 
or plates—weighs only 5 
ounces and slips into the pocket 
easily. Made of aluminum and 
covered with fine leather. SZ7—R 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sor two a-cent stamps. 


RICKSECKERS 


€2 Reviving Salts 


FOR 
Headache, Languor 








Unequaled. 


| ALL ORUGGISTS KEEP !T. 
SENT BY MaiL FOR SOC. 





i REVIVING 


SHUTS 


4 soho 27 





THEO. RICKSECKER, 
50 Maidea Lane, New York. 
Send for our History of Per- 
fume, 5 





WHAT IS MORE ATTRACTIVE 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzon1’s Powder. 
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HAIRCLOTH 


Standard Interlining.. 


BECAUSE . 


It is 
It is 
It is 
It is 


white. 


Tt will not break or crush. 
It can be made into a separate 


shirt. 


For sleeves and skirts it is beyond 
comparison. 


the coolest lining at 

the strongest lining made. 
not affected by dampness. 

It is very elastic and resilient. 
made in any weight. 

It is obtainable in grey, black or 
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CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 


Although its first cost may be a little more than substitutes, its ACTUAL 
VALUE makes it the CHEAPEST and MOST SATISFACTORY. 
We guarantee the Weft of our make to be ALL hair. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. 





WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 
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World’s Columbian 
Exposition 
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MAKER OF MEN'S CLOTHES, 


253 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
Correct StyLes FoR MEN’s Weak. 


NOVELTIES: 
New Isle of Wight Cloth For Reefers, 
Tron-gray Covert Cloth vor coach Use 


Highest Awar 








and Drills 
For Summer Riding. 
Consult this column every week for novelties. 
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Certain bishop created something of a sensation lately 
A by inveighing against the New Woman to a class 
of young girl graduates. He, of course, repeated 
the threshed-out platitudes as to woman's proper sphere, 
and he also managed generally, to display a surprising 
ignorance of present social and economic conditions, and 
of the history of the relation of the sexes. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, being interviewed as to the discourse, commented 
on this ignorance of the speaker, whereupon a conserva- 
tive woman rushed indignantly into print, and protested 
that she was weary of hearing the opponents of the New 
Woman charged with ignorance. She contended that the 
class she represented was quite as well imformed as those 
who held other theories regarding women. 


In spite of the lady’s disclaimer, however, it must be 
conceded by any unbiased observer that the arguments 
against the emancipation of women are, and always have 
been, along the line of what is conventional, and not what 
is intelligent, or reasonable, or expedient. For example, 
the most cursory glance at the statistics of all civilized 
communities discloses, in the large preponderance of 
women, a state of affairs that makes matrimony an unat- 
tainable experience for many thousands of them—unless, 
indeed, we are to return to polygamous conditions. And 
yet, with this portentious fact staring them in the face, the 
conservatives seek to concentrate woman’s attention exclu- 
sively on the matrimonial point of view, and to circum- 
scribe her activities and deny her opportunities to achieve a 
position for herself. 


Such failures as self-supporting women make to-day are 
attributable to their having been trained to regard work as an 
ad interim affair between school and matrimony. The mar- 
riage is deferred, or, in a certain percentage of cases, never 
offered, and in factory, shop and professions there are dis- 
appointed women without ambitious interest in their work, 
who remain in poorly remunerated subordinate positions 
because of the pernicious doctrine, that to marry the least 
desirable of men is more honorable than to labor hard and 
faithfully to attain success in the career of one’s choice. 
These dissatisfied failures, leading stunted lives, are to be 
met with by the score in the ranks of the workers. And 
as for Society, is it possible to conceive a more unenviable 
lot than that of the spinster without serious aim in life? 
In a thousand ways she is made to feel the penalty of hav- 
ing missed her vocation. Not the least trying experience 
to a sensitive woman is a realization of the fact, that not a 
man of her acquaintance, even the least eligible, but is 








convinced that she would say an eager, gratified “ yes ” to his 
‘© Will you?’ Such attentions as she does ieceive are 
more likely than not to be bestowed in the spirit of give- 
the-poor-dog-a-bone. There is, in fact, under the con- 
servative’s régime no honored place in Society for the 
spinster—she is a social hanger-on. A neither glorious 
nor agreeable pose. 


Since a goodly proportion of the woman sex seem des- 
tined for spinsterhood, and since, also, there is no method 
of ascertaining at birth who will be chosen and who will 
be left, progressive peop'e consider it only just to women 
to train the whole sex, without any reference to the 
‘« sphere ’” idea, and to encourage all girls to be self-reliant, 
setting before them the incentives to work and to achieve 
that have inspired men to “arrive” in art, science, com- 
merce and industry. If the conservatives would only 
bring themselves to investigate the facts of to-day, and not 
keep their faces turned so persistently toward conditions 
that the world has outgrown, they would realize that the 
girl of this age is confronted by problems that did not 
enter into the life of her maternal ancestors. The prepon- 
derance of women in centres of civilization, the giow- 
ing inclination of well-to-do men to defer or decline 
matrimony, and the ease with which divorces are secured, 
all contribute to make a husband somewhat difficult to se- 
cure, and somewhat precarious as an investment. The 
changed economic conditions also compel the girl, if her 
father is poor, to make her living outside of home. How 
shall the girl be trained so as to best meet these facts of 
life? 


The bishop and the conservatives generally continue to 
insist on the wife-and-mother-only-vocation-for-womsn 
theory, which has worked so beautifully in the past that 
perplexed people fell to speculating in books and in news- 
paper articles as to “ what shall be done with our superflu- 
ous daughters?’’ Imagine a human being stigmatized as 
‘‘ superfluous,’” merely because some other human being, 
no whit her superior, did not happen to feel a sex attraction 
for her! The Orientals who denied woman a soul, could 
hardly have characterized her more contemptuously. The 
best, then, that conservative people have been'‘able to ac- 
complish, as a result of many centuries’ application of their 
theories of feminine education and aim in life, is to develop 
a large and increasing number of “ superfluous’” women 
—a rather sorry result. 


It is proposed by progressive people to so train girls that 
the powers hithe:to wasted in sentimental yearnings and 
disappointments shall be so directed as to enable their pos- 
sessors to be self poised, vigorous in mind and body, ener- 
getic workers, an honor to themselves and an inspiration to 
all who are brought under their influence. They may be 
wives and mothers, but they meed not be in order to be 
useful and honored, and herein lies the difference between 
the old and the new view of woman’s vocation. Under 
the new order, the superfluous woman is the criminal and 
the fool—types not restricted to the spinster class. 














A GAME OF TWO 
BY F. SARGENT RENSHAWE 


ll. AND CONCLUDING CHAPTER 


Ulia Cavanaugh turned silently as 
Corson finished, and they seated 
themselves before either spoke. 

The man leaned forward a little and 
gazed a moment at the lighted cigarette 
he held, as though looking to it for in- 
Spiration; then, throwing it away he 
turned toward the girl, still leaning a 
little so that his face was below the 
line of hers, and he had to raise his 
eyes as he talked. 

“You have never been lenient to 
me, Miss Cavanaugh, not even just in 
your thoughts toward me, I am afraid. 
So you will think it requires tremen- 
dous temerity to say what I am going 
to, but I cannot stand this any longer. 
I love you. Listento me. You have 
come to me like a leaf out of the dear 
old life 1 have left in the east, and I 
cannot let you go. You make other 
women seem insignificant and puerile, 
and you force me into my best at all 
times. Usually, if aman pays a woman 
compliments he does what she expects 
and tacitly demands, and both are satis- 
fied. I have met many women, and 
they were all like that—all, until 1 
knew you—and do you remember the 
night you told me you did not care for 
compliments? I do; and then you 
seemed to me different, and I watched 
you and found you were a woman who 
could be a companion to a man, a com- 
rade as well as a wife, and you have 
grown into my life so I cannot let you 
. go out of it. You are all in all to me 
and I cannot do without you.” His 
voice thrilled her with its intensity, 
but she laughed carelessly. 

‘Considering the fact you know 
that I do not like compliments, it is a 
bit odd that you should pay me the 
greatest one a man can give a woman. 
But then **—with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders—** like all compliments, it means 
nothing, so it is needless to be dis- 
pleased. It is such a mistake to be 
annoyed when one can help it, for it 
requires exertion, and that is always to 
be avoided ! Good evening, Captain 
Gray. Yes, the moon is perfectly 
superb ; it does not shine like that in 
the east. There is the band just play- 
ing the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ so I 
must go in, Mr. Corson. Good night, 
Captain Gray.”’ 

‘*Good night, Miss Cavanaugh,” 
said the old veteran as he walked 
away. ‘Gad, I'd like to know what 
she thinks of Corson, and if I am not 
mistaken she can hold her own. Won- 
der if Corson could be in earnest this 
time! Must ask the Madam;°” and Captain 
Gray, instead of going to the club to join 
other kindred spirits, turned to his quarteis to 
take counsel with the wife, who was an 
authority upon matters pertaining to the social 
life of the garrison. 

Corson had caught Julia Cavanaugh’s 
hand as she started to move, and he held it in 
a grasp that hurt her. 

“Really, Mr. Corson,” she said, flippantly, 
‘IT have had my hand held once or twice 
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EVENINGS AT HOME-—BEFORE HE YEAXNS FOX 


before, and even, upon occasions, pressed ; 
but I cannot say that ic ever felt in danger of 
being crushed, as it does now.”’ 

** Pardon me,’’ Corson said, stiffly, drop- 
ping the hand he had held. ¢ 

“Oh, certainly. I am by! nature quite 
forgiving. I trust Mr. Hemenway is too, 
because it is hours later than I said I should 
be at home.” 

“T am sorry,’’ Corson said in formal 
tones, ‘that the time has seemed so long. 
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“STOPS PRACTISING” 


HIS CLUB AND SHI 


If you had only said so before, I could have 
taken you home.” 


** And Jeft me solitary and alone? Is that 
the vaunted courtesy of the army? Alas, 
one by one my illusions are being shat- 


tered !"’ 

‘I should not fancy you a person of many 
illusions.”* Corson’s tone indicated injury, 
formality and a polite interest in the topic of 
conversation. Only his eyes showed a gleam 
of the anger and mortification he felt. 





“So it is all the more unkind of you to 
deprive me otf one. Well, to-night, after I 
go upstairs, in the privacy of my chamber, I 
will inter its corpse decently, shed a few 
tears over it, and come down to-morrow 
morning a sadder and wiser person.”’ 

‘* Fancy you sad a moment, or in tears!”’ 
and Corson laughed contemptuously. 

‘*You need not be so skeptical! You, 
yourself, have been the means of my being 
both. Here we are at home. You prob- 
ably will not care to come in as Mr. Hemen- 
way is here, so good-night.”’ 

*¢ Julia!” 

The intensity of his tone made her turn 
back involuntarily. ‘* What do you mean?” 
he said. ** What am I to believe? Don't 
leave me like this! ”’ 

«“ Well, you ‘see,’’ argumentatively, ‘I 
must go in because I promised to, but I need 
not leave you, because you can come in, too. 
And what do I mean? According to men, 
what woman knows what she means? And, 
of course, I do not know what you may be- 
l:eve, but Iam always being told that ¢all 
men are liars’; so if the same applies to 
women, it would be safer for you to believe 
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nothing. Are you coming in?”’ 

*¢ Yes,’ Corson muttered between his 
teeth. 

“That is nice. Mrs. Wheeler will look 


after you while I talk to Mr. Hemenway. 
The Captain has gone to town.”” 

Corson made an exclamation of impatience, 
and then silently followed Miss Cavanaugh to 
the sitting room, but at the door she stopped. 

«Why, how odd,” she said, ‘‘ It is half- 
past. nine and there is no one here. Mrs. 
Wheeler!’ she called, going to the stairs. 

‘6 Yes, dear?” 

«* Where is every one?”” 

«* Mr. Hemenway came to say he could not 
stay because the Colonel had sent for him, 
and I am not coming down again to-night, I 
am so tired. Is Mr. Corson with you?”’ 

«¢ Yes,” answered the person inquired for, 
‘awfully sorry you are done up, Mrs. 
Wheeler. Would you mind if I took Miss 
Cavanaugh acouple more turns on the line ? *’ 

‘¢Nota bit. It is too beautiful to come in 
yet, I know. And you will want something 
to eat when you come back, so forage in the 
pantry and ice box, Julia, and help yourself. 
Mr. Corson knows where things are in case 
you do not.” 

«Thank you. 
go out again.” 

«‘ Do,” Corson urged, ‘* please do.”’ 

« Why?” 

«¢ Because I want you to so very much— 
not that that is any reason to you, however,” 
he added. 

‘¢ You are mistaken. 
sufficient.”” 

‘«* Really ? 
erly. 

«“[ may as well. It is still early, and by 
going I shall make you believe I am an oblig- 
ing person—a characteristic always well to 
have attributed to one. I shall not be long, 
Mrs. Wheeler,”” she called. 

«‘ You are the most remarkable girl I ever 
saw,’ Corson said, as they went out of the 
house. ‘ You are unique !”’ 

‘¢ Ah, don’t! That is equivalent to say- 
ing Iam a monstrosity. I never did pose as 


But I do not think I will 


That is quite reason 


Then you will come?’ eag- 


being pretty or clever, but, indeed, I did not 
suppose I was as bad as all that! ”’ 





VOGUE 


‘*Can you never be serious?’’ His manner 
expressed reproach more than any words could 
have done. 

‘¢Serious? I should think so! I was 
tremendously serious when I knew I was com- 
ing to Canton. It is no light thing, I assure 
you, for a‘ cit’ girl who knows nothing of 
the army and garrison life to find herself sud- 
denly in the midst of it. 
she were not a success ! 
feeling one had been a failure,” 
Cavanaugh shuddered suggestively. 

‘‘Certainly you need not worry about 
that.”’ Corson’s tone was as light as her own 
now, and to his surprise, his companion’s mood 
changed and became earnest. 

“No, I need not, I think. But that is 
because of the garrison itself. Every one is 
so cordial and hospitable, so charming in 
every way, that I think they would contrive 
to make even the most impossible girl feel 


Fancy going home 
and Miss 





HAPPY, OH! SO HAPPY 


herself desirable. Army hospitality should 
be, and is, is it not, proverbial ?” 

“Ts it? ’’ absently. 

They walked on in silence. Across the 
line a group of soldiers were singing a popu- 
lar song as they lounged on the barrack piazza, 
and the moonlight flooded the trimly kept 
parade ground with a radiance like silver. 
From the officers’ row came floating an occa- 
sional snatch of laughter, and from one of the 
houses sounded enthusiastic applause of a song 
that had just ceased, and the girl could hear 
the singer being urged for more by the people 
who had congregated about the windows on 
the piazza. 

At the other end of the line the sentry’s cry 
of “Ten o'clock, and all’s well!” as he 
walked post, sounded almost theatrical to her 
civilian ears; and as she glanced at her com- 
panion and saw the gold of his shoulder straps 
gleam and sparkle as the moon played upon 
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Fancy how awful if 





it, and noted the effective undress uniform, 
she had a curious kind of a sensation that she 
had walked into a scene upon the stage and 


was playing a part. She gave a quick little 
sigh. Was not the latter true, perhaps? 
Well, if it were she must sustain her character 
to the drop. 

« This is what one might call a ¢ still,’ is 
it not ?” she said, lightly. 

Her companion turned toward her, and the 
very poise of his head and the tones of his 
voice expressed more than many men could 
say in words, and this was one of the times 
when even his inflexion seemed a caress. 

‘¢ Pardon me,” he said, “but this seemed 
to be one of those heavenly times when, with- 
out words, we were thoroughly in sympathy, 
and I dreaded to break the spell. Will you 
be kind and listen to me just a few min- 
utes ?”” 

«« What heinous crime have you committed 
that you need a lenient listener ?”’ 

«That of loving you.” 

‘* Thanks! I can’t say I ever before heard 
it regarded as even a misdemeanor to love a 
maiden unattached. According to your the- 
ory, what culprits match-making mammas 
must be, for they always encourage an ¢ eligi- 
ble” in adoring their daughters !"” 

«‘ But you are different.”’ 

‘*Who said ‘there is monotony in all 
things’? You have made that same remark 
very many times.” 

“Some one, I think, says ‘a good thing 
bears repetition,’ don’t you know ?”’ 

‘< Yes, and I have heard of too much of a 
good thing !"” 

«¢ You must let me come back to the old sub- 
ject. All this is nonsense and a waste of 
time.” 

*¢ But I love to waste time. 
such a prodigal feeling!” 

«IT want you to have another feeling. I 
want you to love me. You don’t now, but 
won't you try? Iwill make it as easy as I 
can for you.’’ Did ever mortal man before 
have such a beguiling voice ? 

Miss Cavanaugh laughed half hysterically. 
«© A reckless promise,” she said, ‘‘for it 
might mean much or little—little if I wanted 
to love you—much, as I do not, would not, 
not if I could !"’ 

«¢ Why not ?’’ he demanded fiercely. 

‘* Why not? Because you are the last kind 
of man whom any woman may love to her 
own happiness, and though my life is small 
and insignificant, to me it is a great deal, and 
I want it to be a happy one.”’ 

«Let me make it so for you. 

** No, for the conclusion is forgone. You 
wanted me to be serious, Mr. Corson. Very 
well. You say that you love me, and you 
think you do. But I think you incapable of 
loving any one but yourself—wait—lI let you 
finish, now hear me. If I had any inclination 
to love you I should be afraid to.” 

*¢ Afraid ?”” 

“Yes. These six weeks that we have been 
together, and you say you have been watch- 
ing me; I, too, have been observing. You are 
a man who must above all else have admira- 
tion.”” 

Corson took a step in front of the girl and 
stopped her. ‘*Do you know what you are 
saying ?” 

“¢T do indeed. 
for the first time. 
sult of my observations. 


It gives me 


Let metry.” 


You are hearing the truth 
I want to tell you the re- 
Do you know why * 
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you love me or think you do? Because at 
present [ am unattainable. And you are so 
accustomed to success that a woman who does 
not fall before you is a novelty, and therefore 
desirable —as long as that quality remains.”’ 

Corson’s hands were clenched. ‘“ Who has 
been talking to you,”’ he said? 

“Noone. It was not necessary.” 

‘Do you know how cruel you are?” 

“Am I? You have been cruel 
times.” 

«What do you mean? ”’ 

“You are the type of man who must always 
have some one to adore, or, more strictly 
speaking, some one to adore you, and as each 
woman worships differently, even though the 
object be the same, you change your devo- 
tee with more or less frequency, usually more 
—in order that it may not pall upon you. 
What,” she added mockingly, “if the late 
worshipper does suddenly feel that she pays 
dearly for experiencing sentimental religion— 
should she complain? Yet, remarkable to 
say, some do! Women are so unreasonable, 
don’t you know!’ 


many 


‘*Of whom are you speaking,’’ he de- 
manded sternly? 
«There was Mrs. Brenton, and it is 


scarcely a year since you were engaged to a 
girl in this post and then gave her up because 
you were bored. She has gotten over it. Oh, 
yes, don’t flatter yourself that she still pines 
for you in secret. Jamais dela vie! When 
her idol fell he broke into so many and such 
fragmentary bits that she couldn't even piece 
him together again tor ornamental purposes. 
But from the time he began to totter until he 
did fall she suffered what you haven't suffi- 
cient depth to grasp even in imagination. 
And just when you were in need of new 
worlds to conquer, behold, I—a new girl— 
came, and you thought me worthy of your 
steel. What a delicate and subtle compli- 
ment is therein conveyed !"" 

She stopped and looked at the man, who 
had a tense expression about his mouth, while 
his fingers were twitching nervously. 

«« Have you no heart ?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*For you [ have no heart, Mr. Corson. 
You are a clever man, and agreeable and 
handsome, oh, yes ; I grant it all; but you 
have no more idea what love is than—than— 
I cannot think what. Shall we walk on? 
Listen, the sentry is calling half-past ten. I 
must go in!” 

‘¢ Are you a woman,’ he demanded, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘or simply a creature with a brain 


Why have you 
My heavens, you 


and no heart, and no pity ! 
led me on these six weeks? 
must have loved me!” 

Again the girl gave a laugh, which the 
man, if he had not been so absorbed in him- 
self, would have understood. 

‘*Do you really think so, really? Now, 
that is a compliment, for it shows how admir- 
ably I succeeded in what I undertook.”’ 

“« Why did you wish me to believe what is 
not so?”’ 

“To let you see the game when another 
person played it perhaps; or to give youa 
new sensation possibly—you should be grate- 
ful to me for that! Think how seldom one 
does experience anything new.” 

«¢ Tell me the truth!’’ he demanded. 

«‘ Very well then. When first I came here 
you interested me, yes, very much. You 
know, without my telling you, that you are 
far more agreeable and clever than most men ; 
you know all your good points and how to 
make use of them effectively, even better than 
I. Let go my wrist, please, Mr. Corson, you 
hurt me—you have been wanting me to be 
serious, so you should not complain. When 
you knew I liked you, then you began to try 
to make me feel I was the one woman created 
for you, and your attitude of abject devotion 
amused me, knowing you as I did, and I lost 
my genuine liking for you, and only felt de- 
sirous of seeing how you manged, so as to call 
all womankind to succumb to your fascina- 
tion. Do you recollect frequently telling me 
I had an analytical mind? It is true, and I 
have an intense desire always to see the wheels 
go round, and to know what makes them 
move—no, you must let me finish. And so 
whenever you said a thing effectively, or 
looked it, I was intent upon seeing how you 
did it, studying your methods. You have no 
idea how interesting it was—so much so, that 
to be bored was impossible; in fact, there 
were times when you seemed absolutely 
genuine! Then so many people have asked 
what I thought of you You see you are 
such a success in your line that you must pay 









the penalty of greatness by having people 
discuss you. Your light is not hidden under 
a bushel !’’ she added, mockingly. 

«« By heaven, do you realize what you are 
doing?”” 

‘* Yes, showing you up to yourself—not a 
specially edifying sight, is it? Never mind, 
it will never happen again to you.”” 

“‘So you judge me by the gossip you hear. 
I thought you larger minded than that. You 
have almost maddened me, and yet—and yet 
you are the one love of my life.”’ 

“It was something rather like that you 
told Mrs. Brenton, I recollect.’’ 

«What do you know of Mrs. Brenton?” 
he demanded. 

*« She is my sister,’” she said, quietly. 

“Your sister!” he echoed in amazement. 

‘© Yes—that is, my half sister. Her 
mother was a widow when my father married 
her. You did not know of my existence dur- 
ing your friendship ’*—with sarcastic empha- 
sis on the latter word—‘*‘ with my sister, did 
you? Your topics of conversation scarcely 
included sisters—though undoubtedly platon- 
ics occupied a large share—they cover such a 
variety of subjects, and one can touch upon so 
many that under other names would be ta- 
booed! What did you do it for?” she cried 
suddenly. ‘* Was the power so gratifying to 
you? She was happy—that is, not unhappy 
—until you came into her life. You know 
about her marriage, I suppose. She was 
wholly influenced in doing it by my mother 
and father. She met Major Brenton one win- 
ter when he was on leave, and they were mar- 
ried in six months. I was in boarding school 
at the time, but came home to be maid of 
honor at the wedding, and I was dazzled by 
his uniform and by the beautiful presents that 
came pouring in and the excitement of it all; 
but Ruth was very quiet, not at all my idea 
of a girl about to be married. Then I 
fancied she was trying to be especially dig- 
nified to make up for the ggeat difference 
in their ages—Major Brenton was so much 
older than she. She did not love him and 
he knew it, for she told him before they 
were married, but she honestly liked and 
admired him, and honored his high standing 
among men. But you know what happened— 
he took her immediately to a small garrison 
out on the frontier where every person and 
thing was new and strange. The people were 
kindness itself, and she appreciated it, but is 
too reserved by nature to make friends quickly, 
and her husband did not understand and 
thought she held herself aloof from his asso- 
ciates. He was brusque and domineering, 
unintentionally of course, and then you came— 
you, with your courteous, defferential manner 





























to women, sympathetic, wholly comprehend- 
ing and unscrupulous—what could the end 
be when the woman was young and un- 
sophisticated and among people who were 
strangers—her husband blindly unconscious— 
and with no one to help her! She is par- 
tially to blame, but not as you are—you did it 
wantonly—for a pastime; the garrison was 
dull, and there was nothing else to occupy 
you, and she drifted unconsciously until it 
was too late.”’ Her voice broke with a half- 
stifled sob. Then she recovered herself and 
went on: *“ When Major Brenton sent her 
east on account of the scandal, I went imme- 
diately to her—it was awful! Why, the 
very way you broke with her was characteris- 


VOGUE 


and wander on alone! You recognize it? 
So did [—it is in one of the first novels I ever 
read. When she had finished telling me it, I 
brought the book and showed it to her there, 
where you had found it years ago and stored 
it up in your memory. I don’t know that it 
will interest you, but she went abroad last 
winter to stay two years. She does not know 
you exchanged into this regiment, nor did I, 
until I came here.”’ 

‘*T was mad,”’ he groaned. 

«< In that you lacked control when you had 
a desire? I quite agree with you. But, you 
see, that is your chronic state, and as madness 
works upon the minds of those about, you 
are rather apt to make others lose their sanity. 


«« Why not, if you like. And it makes a 
well rounded out finale, does it not? The 
mise-en-scene is good, too—moonlight, a 
piazza, sentry in the distance, and, hark ! 
There goes ‘taps.’ And softly she repeated 
the lines, keeping time to the notes as they 
came from the bugle— 


*¢ ¢ Fades the light 

And afar, cometh night ; 
Goeth light, 

And a star leadeth all, 
Speedeth all, 

To their rest.’ *” 


In her own room a few minutes later she 
was thinking—* Well, it is over. We two 








tic,’ she added: ** You do not recollect, 
probably—how could one expect you to re- 
member such a trifle as breaking off an affair 
with a woman!’’ The sorrow and serious- 
ness were gone from her tone and manner 
now—they were only light and mocking to 
the man beside her. “ You told her a poetic 
little tale, which you posed as originating 
for the occasion, of a garden of flowers of 
life, and a man who walked through searching 
for the White Rose only to find it at last be- 
longing to another who did not appreciate it, 
while he who would have cherished it as the 
dearest thing in life, was forced to give it up 





THE THIRD TIME PROPOSAL 


SHE (bored): ** No, Mr. Lytely, I can never love you. I honor and respect you. I 
am sure you would make some other woman a good husband. I—— : 
HE: ** Well—er—could you— er —give me a letter of recommendation to my 


next place?” 


One thing more I should like to say to you. 
I am going home next week. If you will try 
until then to act as usual when we meet, which 
will be as seldom as I can manage, it will 
save a good deal of talk in the garrison.”’ 

‘«T will try,’’ he said. All the spirit and 
life was gone from his voice. It sounded 
toneless : 

‘* Thank you; here is the house. Good- 
night ! ” 

** Good-night and good-bye, my beloved. 
You are that. You cannot help it even 
though you despise me. Will you let me kiss 
your hand? It is good-bye, you know.”’ 
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have been playing a game these six weeks 
past—I wonder which has won!”" 


TWO MOODS 


Ournfully the Poet cryeth : 
** Life is stale and Love is dead !*" 


Woefully in minor cadence 
Sighs and weeps with drooping head. 


See ! behind him youth and maiden, 
Whispering come in sweet content ; 
Young hands clasped and eyes bright burning, 
Life and Love together blent. 
Richard Stillman Powell. 
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THE RUMORED VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES—DINNER JACKETS—WHITE WAIST- 
COATS—EXIT MEADOWS 


going the rounds, that the Prince of 

Wales was coming to this country. I 
am amused at the ridiculous arrangements 
made for him by the reporters who would, I 
believe, have surrounded him at Quarantine 
and asked him how he liked America. I can 
never forget how silly people were at the time 
of the visit of the Spanish Infanta. The 
Court ceremonial at Madison Square Garden 
was about as amusing a burlesque as I have 


] Never had any faith in that absurd story 





ever had the good—or the bad—fortune to wit- 
ness. 

Putting aside all political considerations, I 
may ask, why should the Prince come over 
here? In England he isa necessity. He and 
his family—and, indeed, all royalties—are sup- 
ported by the people, to give eclat to the 
metropolis, to figure in a species of show and 
pageant, to uphold in the minds of the igno- 
rant the spectacle of visible power and visible 
precedents. When they are not holding 
court functions— which are great boons to the 
tradespeople—they are usefully engaged in 
‘* starring—” as theatrical managers would 
say—in various provincial towns, laying corner 
stones and dedicating hospitals and other 
necessary institutions. 

The Prince would lay himself open—to 
filch a common expression—to the wiles of the 
vulgar and the annoyances of ignorant crowds. 
When our own Presidents circulate a little 
more we will be ready for the other visit. 

I have no political affiliations, irrespective 
of a decided dislike to the gospel of cant and 
hypocrisy. I believe to-day that England is 


much more a republic—on the true republi- 
can basis—than this much self-lauded United 
States of America. We certainly reverence 
a lord ora title here far more than they do 
there, and in many ways we lack, free as we 
are, the same liberty of expression. There 
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are certain limitations abroad—I am speaking 
of England, because I hardly consider France 
at present as anything but a nondescript na- 
tion, and the other countries are yet a little 
medieval in their tendencies—against too 
much free speech which are salutary, and yet 
[ have witnessed demonstrations in Hyde 
Park which would not be tolerated in Amer- 
ica for a moment. 

The English police have the right idea, 
that talk only comes to talk; if you allow’ 
the Anarchist and his fellows to talk themselves 
out, no harm can possibly come of it. If 
you pretend to show them the iron hand, at 
once there is the cry of oppression. I really 
believe I am becoming a Socialist. I would 
if Socialism were to-day more in vogue. I 
think Socialists could prosper if they were 
only clean. Unfortunately, we connect all 
ideas of retorm with dirt. Why dirt should 
be a necessary ingredient I am sure I do not 
know, but generally reformers—I am looking 
at Socialists in this light—dislike clean linen 
and soap and water. I have noticed this es- 
pecially in New York. 

This is from actual observation. I think I 
said once before that men have a leaning toward 
dirt and general untidiness. It is not exactly 
that, but in summer especially we wish to be 
comfortable, and we cannot be so unless we are 
a bit laisser aller. The tendency this season 
is to change less—that is, not to have so many 
variations of costume. We rise inthe morning 
and put on our mufti, which serves us for 
golf, or for wheeling, or even for driving, and 
we do not make an effort to change until it is 





time for dinner. Men stroll into seaside teas, 
even at Newport, in mufti; and in London, 
even in the season, you see any number 
lounging about the clubs in this uncomfort- 
able undress. The dinner jacket is such a 
boon to men! It is strange that in this coun- 
try it has only been with us about ten 
years. I know of men who have quite a col- 
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lection and array of these comfortable coats. 
Some I have seen faced in red, half way be- 
tween the old stage smoking jacket and the 
dinner coat, and really, you know, quite pic- 
turesque and comfortable. 

The white waistcoat has again come from 
its retirement, and is quite popular this sum- 
mer. The cutaway coat has also made a re- 
appearance. I rather like thisgarment. It is 
a conservative protest against the mufti jacket 
—which represents the socialism of clothes. 
And it is thus that the straws of which I am 
always prating show the way the wind is 
blowing. We demonstrate in our apparel 
our feeling and our sentiments. And has it 
not ever been so? 

In the age of gallant romance we wore 
patches, powder and knee-breeches. When 
we were rollicking cavaliers, our hair hung 
down in débonaire ringlets, and we became 
again straight-laced and iron when Oliver 
ruled England. This century our present 
stiff costume came in with red brick and 
brownstone houses, railroads and telegraphs, 
and other useful inventions. We have no 
time for sentiment; we live in an utilitarian 
age and we show our spirit by utilitarian 
practices. Now and then there creeps a bit 
of artistic feeling which lends itself to our at- 
tire, and we blossom forth here and there a 
little outré with patches of color. In summer 
especially we rival the fields in a display of 
bright and cheerful hues. But I always like 
to tone matters a bit. I always remember 
that one of the first rules a gentleman should 
observe is to be entirely self contained. He 





should never show his preference, or his lik- 
ings or dislikings, or, in fact, any emotion, 
too pointedly. And so I am almost a quaker 
—a Puritan in garb—when I contrast myself 
with some of the younger butterflies at my 
clubs or at Newport. AmI preaching? | 
I dislike the infusion of our independent 
and careless, and, indeed, reckless spirit of 










































exaggeration in politics and religion. Of 
course we are obliged to show our American- 
ism in politics—but is it Americanism? In 
dress we are prone to exaggerate and to run 
things in the ground in such a fashion that 
any mode a little bizarre becomes an abomin- 
ation after one season. The morgues of the 
Bowery are filled with the skeletons of de- 
ceased fashions, which are still popular in 
other places, where their popularity has not 
been run through with electric speed. 

I suppose I have fallen into this train of 
thought on account of my cablegram, the 
reception of which I mentioned in my last 
paper. Serious matters—and this is a serious 
matter—make me prosy. Although addressed 
to me, it was meant for Meadows. His 
father, who for years has kept lodgers in 
London, has died. He was, at one time, a 
butler in a well-known family, and his wife 
was the housekeeper. As in English novels, 
in plays and in real life, the old servants hav- 
ing saved some money paired off. They 
hired a house in a quiet West End Street, and 
let lodgings. I saw my first Punch and Judy 
show from their hospitable windows, and I 
think my infantile impressions of London— 
which have clung to me since—were obtained 
there on that auspicious occasion. 

We were Americans, and it was my first 
visit to the land of my ancestors. We chil- 
dren had mutton and caper sauce—boiled 
mutton, I remember—at one o'clock in the 
upstairs nursery, and I went afterwards for a 
row in a boat in the lake in St. James’s Park, 
where a belligerent swan severely flapped his 
wings at me and so terrified me that—well, I 
am an old fogy. Iam going back—I do not 
care to tell how many years. Old mother 
Meadows is dead, and the “guvn’r”’ lived 
on to see his son a middle-aged man. Meadows 
will leave me. He will not keep the old place 
up in London, but having bucolic tastes, 
will buy a little box in the country, near 
Henley, where he will bring a pretty Ameri- 
can wife. So you see there is a bit of romance 
somewhere. 
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WIDE SKIRTS, BUT NO CRINOLINE—MARIE 
ANTOINETTE HATS AND FICHUS—UMBREL- 
LAS, GOLD MOUNTED—PORTEMONAIES AND 
CARD CASES JEWELED AND FRAMED IN GOLD 
—THE DINNER RING 


Oman—le sujet sans borne, the old, 

W yet ever new topic—was our discus- 

sion on a broad piazza by the sea, 

in those idle hours, when men en mufti and 

women in frills and laces, look oftentimes at 
their best. 

A cynical man repeated the clever speech 
of a witty woman made many long years ago, 
in the early part of the century, when she 
held her court at a famous Spa in England. 
‘¢ As for the intrinsic value of a woman, few 
know it, and nobody cares.” Opinions may 
differ as to that, but what everybody does 
seem to care about visibly, is the woman’s 
clothes, and think no pains too great to find 
out at first-hand or at second, what she is 
wearing, did wear yesterday, and shall wear 
to-morrow. 

The world is larger, with more to spend on 
personal adornment, otherwise the dear old 
world, in this particular, has not changed, and 
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the dress parade at the Spa, at the dawn of 
this century, occasioned as much flutter and 
comment as any that our many watering places 
can furnish. The display ot apparel has ever 
been, and so far as we can now discern, will 
always be something of burning interest to 
the multitudes. The pleasure and diversion 
of our summers is closely wound up in it, and 
we classify our enjoyments accordingly, year 
by year. 

in the midst of this talk a radiantly pretty 
young woman joined us, extremely bien mise. 
Physically, she belonged to the new order of 
womanhood, in hight approaching six feet, 
symmetrical in form, superb of limb, with an 
elastic springiness of step and movement—the 
perfect rythm of youth and health. She was 
clad in a tailor-made gown, made in two pieces, 
coat and skirt, of a soft, light tweed, in color 
pale dove-gray. The skirt, though immensely 
wide, had no particle of stiffness whatever, 
as all the new models ignore crinoline alto- 
gether, consequently the folds fell into soft 
drapery. The bodice was of primrose yellow 
taffeta, simply drawn into the figure and belted. 
From the bust downward there were two flat 
plaits, fastened at the belt by two antique gold 
buttons, with a pretty Italian history in the 
days of the Doges. At the bust the top of 
these plaits was overlaid by a fine embroidery 
a, jour, an empiécement that formed a sharp 
point in the centre, and spread in broad wings 
to the arm. The lace gorget at the throat 
matched, and was fastened by loops. A short, 
full coat, sleeves en gigot, lined with shot 
white satin, which formed also the outside of 
coat collar, and revers, taking away the rigid 
effect that solid cloth would have given. Her 
modified sailor hat matched the gown in color, 
in that grosse paille we are all wearing, and 
for trimming had a narrow flat band round 
the crown, of sea-blue and yellow changeable 
silk ; a smart broad bow on the left side, with 
wired and erect ends. Her parasol matched 
the silk trimming of hat. She was gloved in 
white. Apart from the well-made gown, 
there was an illusive personal charm distributed 
over and about it belonging altogether to the 
wearer, impossible to copy or be transferred 
to another—a unique personal possession. 

Two other chic gowns are worth mention. 
One a white barége, checked over with yel- 
low satin bars, made over white silk, ex- 
tremely full in the skirt, but hanging in to 
the figure. The front width was en tablier, 
with a nine-inch flounce finish on the bottom 
of pink and yellow chameleon silk. The 
bodice and sleeves to elbow of barége, the 
former having a yellow gauze pouch vest set 
in. Changeable silk stock, with bow in the 
back. The smartness of the gown grew out 
of the black chiffon plissé confection, fitting 
the shoulders like an open yoke back and 
front, forming a V. Two full plissé ruffles 
fell over the large sleeves and stood out grace- 
fully. At the bust line two pieces of broad 
black satin ribbon were attached, fitted, then 
fastened to the belt. Each ribbon was orna- 
mented by three handsome stras buttons. 
The sleeves were finished by a how of black 
satin, the ends well turned up. White trans- 
parent hat, a Louis Seize, very much be-ruf- 
fled, with two great roses, Duchess of York 
pink, lying on the brim in front, and two 
black ostrich tips standing up in the back in 
the smartest way imaginable. 

The second gown was extremely pretty, one 
of those beautiful blue linens that are so be- 
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coming inthe daytime. Cream batiste bands, 
embroidered a jour, graduated from narrow 
bretelles over the shoulders into two front 
skirt bands, nine inches wide, at the bottom. 
Squares of embroidery fitted over the spaces 
on bodice, next the arm. The wide elbow 
sleeves had two rows, or bands, encircling the 
arm, and the bas manche, or lowersleeve, was 
made of batiste, very, very sheer, and shirred 
into wrinkled folds. 

The days of the Trianon are recalled in 
the craze for Marie Antoinette hats, fichus, 





and much be-ribband frocks. All the airy 
gossamer fabrics suggest the same period. 
The fichu, with or without ends, is always a 
charming addition to one’s toilette, bien 
entendu that they possess a good figure. 
Sashes of ribbon, of gauze, net or lace, tied at 
the side or in the back, lend such added grace 
to every movement that I hope they will 
not soon depart. 

Never were articles de luxe so numerous or 
so elegant. The silk umbrella has become 
a thing of beauty. Its gold handle, so deli- 
cately wrought, slender and gracefully modeled, 
is a covetable treasure. Not only in gold, 
but jad@ mountings and interwoven gold 
supports, and other artistic conceptions, are 
among the extravagant examples. Yet no 
ostentation, only perfect taste prevails. 

Portemonaies are.framed in gold, simply or 
ornately, and a few have the fastening set 
with a large cabochon emerald or moonstone, 
amethyst or topaz. Sometimes the leather 
sides are sprinkled with diamond trefoils. 

Card cases are gemmed and mounted in 
gold—in fact, nothing that a woman uses but 
is treated to a most costly embellishment. 
The pretty, cool-looking white canvas purses 
and card cases have a most inviting look. 
Their mountings are in silver, usually, though 
there are many in silver gilt, with intertwined 
initials or fancy devices in the corner. White 
canvas blo:ters, with the edges whipped with 
heavy silk twist, are dainty things to carry 
about to write, in a shady corner, a few notes 
to absent friends. 

Apropo of luxe, finger rings show the de- 
gree to which it is carried more markedly, as 
the majority of women do aspire to rings, 
who may not ever hope for the ownership of 
more valuable jewels in any other form. The 
dinner ring is the dernier cri. It is worn 
only for dinner display, and only at full dress 
ones, as it is too gorgeous an affair not to be 
backed up with much elegance of dress. It 





covers the entire joint, is, in truth, a mon- 
strosity, ahuge shield of jewels, a barbarously 
hideous thing, as many consider all rings to be. 
The new settings for rings are in the form 
of a square, composed of nine stones. Three 
may be of diamonds in the centre, with the 
same number of emeralds above, and rubies 
below. The stones, naturally, cannot be more 
than medium in size. It has an odd effect, 
and is a change, but in no way is a rival of 
the golden circlet holding a jewel or jewels, 
than which nothing more graceful exists. 
Buckles, as I said last week, are more 
sought for in gold. Some of them are fit for 
royalty, with glorious precious stones set in 
profusely. For general becomingness to the 
figure, the medium gold buckle artistically 
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designed is by long odds the best choice. 
When they are too massive, too bedizened 
with stones or too long up and down, they 
disfigure the ceinture, destroy the round waist- 
line, which is such a beautiful thing.” 

Small diamond pins, horizontally fastened, 
like a brooch, are trés 4 la mode. They 
are not over an inch and a half 
in length, not over half an inch in 
width, and not new at all in design, 
swords, Hymen torches, etc., etc., 
but they fit the purpose of fastening 
lace or ornamenting a corsage bet- 
ter than the old stick pins, that 
never would keep in place, and a 
were lost by the dozen. 1h yl 

Salt bottles, with jade bodies and 
Russian tops, are indeed bewitching. 
The soft sea-green is so beautiful 
in contrast to the gay Russian 
enamelings, and the tops are twice 
the size of the bottles. The dainty 
crystal ones, with jeweled heads, 
charm the eye, and the gem-incrusted gold 
ones lose none of their beauty, while the 
silver ones have been made so wonderfully 
artistic in antique forms that were one asked 
to choose, the task would not be an easy one. 
Cabochon gems of all kinds are set as single 
sleeve or cuff-buttons, in the old style. 
Links are in endless design for sleeve fasten- 
ings, and in every device possible. 
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Lorgnons that are not wrought in gold 
are not thought fit to carry when en toilette. 
They, too, are jeweled, inlaid with enamels, 
wondrously designed, and bewilderingly love- 
ly. A small-sized lorgnon, in white enamel, 
with gold-wrought borderings, was studded 
with the tiniest diamond butterflies. Truly, 
an exquisite ornament, not to be excelled. 

The newest tea gowns are quite cloud-like 


things in tissues and crépes. One with rose- 
pink silk lining under a biscuit-colored crépe 
was fascinating, the colors reminding one of 
the glints of rose in a mother-of-pearl shell. 
The décolletage left the throat free in front, 
bordered in white gimp, worked with gold 
and pink spangles, the drapery, flowing down 
in long scarfs, frilled with lace. In the,back 
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this gimp formed a high yoke, to which the 
drapery was attached and ended in a demi- 
train. White satin ribbons from yoke entered 
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MN the side seams, and bows of it 


caught up the front scarfs here and 
there. 

Sleeves bouffante of pink silk 
draped with crépe, scarf ends fall- 
ing in long sweeping folds below 
the waistline in the back. The 
second gown was draped in the 
back by two scarfs, beginning at 
the collar-band in a point, then 
spreading out into burnoos drapery at the 
waist. ‘The linings of pale green Liberty 
satin were covered with light plaited crépe 
gauze. In front a blouse of écru Venetian 
lace, with two long sashes of green satin, 
doubled, draped the sides of blouse, and with 
a few loops fell to hem at each side. Sleeves 
to elbow, looped from arm-band to shoulder 
with narrow band of satin, and shoulder knots. 


NEW YORK MODELS FOR HATS, BODICES, AND GARDEN PARTY COSTUME OF GAUZE OVER SILK SLIP 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL!’ 
Hite satin or kid slippers and. white 
gloves are cleaned by rubbing 


| them with a piece of cotton wool 


dipped in ether, and then by brushing them 
over with a very soft beaver brush dipped in 
pulverized Spanish whiting. 

Here is an excellent recipe for washing 


black silk stuffs: Melt in an earthenware | 


basin eight ounces of white honey, five 
ounces of black softsoap and a quart of corn 
brandy. Keep the mixture warm in a 
steaming saucepan; place the silk which 
requires renovation on a clean table and 
carefully rub every part of the stuff with a 
brush charged with this preparation. . When 
this is done dip each piece separately in a 
tub of cold water, avoiding either rubbing or 
squeezing the material. 





When thoroughly | 


rinsed hang the silk on a rope until partly | 


dry. Then iron on the wrong side with a 
moderately warm iron. If you wish to re- 
move grease stains from velvet take a hot 
slice of toast and place it over the stain. 
This will be generally successful, but if not, 
put the soiled place with the wrong side 
against the iron, covering the velvet surface 
with tissue paper, the heat of the iron melt- 
ing the wax or grease, which will be entirely 
absorbed by the tissue paper. 

I must caution my readers against attempt- 
ing to mend valuable lace themselves. This 
intricate and delicate piece of work must be 
confided to the hands of specialists, for it is 
too risky to endanger so valuable a fabric by 
domestic efforts. 

Moths will be kept away from furs by 
hanging the latter in a closet lined through- 
out with tar paper, and where sachets con- 
taining walnut-tree leaves, cloves and stick 
su!phur, have been placed. It goes without 
saying, however, that the furs must be 


beaten and well shaken several times during | 


the summer. Marquise de Penhael. 





THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad in New York, Brooklyn, Al- 
bany, Troy, Montreal, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 


land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- | 


cinnati and San Francisco is an In- 


formation Bureau—31 in all. 


Complete information in regard to 
rates and routes for reaching the principal 
health and pleasure resorts of America 
can be obtained free; also information 
regarding principal hotels at such resorts, 
their rates, accommodations, &c., &c. 


We havea great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to con- 
sult them betore laying out your route. 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 


‘tation, New York. 
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“CHINA THAT WEARS.” 


Prices one-quarter less than 








elsewhere. 





A visit to our store incurs no 
obligation to buy. 
Our 174-page Illustrated Cat- 







alogue No. s-F is free. 
Which shall it be? 
our store, or a Catalogue? 





Visit to 








SLEEP & RESI 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 


MOTHERS 


SPEEDY CURE TREATMENT.—Warm baths with 
CuTIcuRA Soap, gentle applications of CuricurA 
(ointment), and mild doses of CuTICURA RESOL- 
VENT (the new blood purifier). 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
BERY & SONS, 1, King Edward-st., London. POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. 





HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
‘“*THE POPULAR SHOP,” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY” FURNISHINGS. 
(Trade Marks Regd.) 
English Stuffs for Hangings & Furniture: 
) Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 
Quaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles : 
The Nieu Amsterdam Blue Delft Ware: 
BG Not Sampled nor Catalogued, 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., ic St. West, 
NEW YORK. at 5th Ave. 
‘*Wall Papers & “Liberty”? Fabrics— Carriage 
Free to all parts of the States.’ 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


s more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cleansing agent: it is antiseptic, | 
It fortifies the skin in health, soothes in | 


emollient, and curative. 


rritated conditions, and is a constant protection against contagion. 
Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a 
quarter century. 


‘A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo” 


—Medical Standard. 


| 
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Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
y firm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


Fibre Chamots 













You can’t ** down”’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 

























Comes in three weights. 
No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 30.—Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches. 


~~, 


Beware of 
worthless imita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy ts 
stamped 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 
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Everlasting. 
For over fifty years the 
favorite of Europe. 








Refreshing. delicious and softening to the 
skin. Lathers freely ; Jasts long. Preferred 
¥ by our dmothers: we may safely follow. 
} them. Gold by all dealers. 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ask for Wm. Rieger’s Nirvana Perfumes. 
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PERFECT 


opeRrect,. KAFFEEBROD. 
BEVERAGE — : —— 


Tis Bread Coftee is nourishing, supporting, up- 
building. It isthelong t breaktast and supper 
beverage for children, and for adults in whom tea 
and coffee cause nervousness. Samples free at our 
offices, and sent by mail for postage. 

HEALTH FOOD CO., 61 Fifth Avenue. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 


Lapies’ Rounp Hats anp Bonnets 
AND 


THe Duniap SitK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., ) 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., »>New Yor«K. 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


&@ Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 


Patterns 


Of any of the ‘illustrations in 


VOGUE 


may be obtained at the offices of 


THE 


Morse-Broughton Co. 


3 East 1oth Street, 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Where the finest collection of 


Frencu Mope .s 


in the world is on exhibition. 


HOC 
A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is = 
- . 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum = 


TOILET POWDER. 


Be sure to get ** Mennen's.” 


ENDORSED BY HIGHEST MEDICAL 
AUTHORITIES. A 86KIN TONIC. 
Positively relieves Chafed Skin, = 

Prickly Heat, Senburn, etc. Cures = 

Eczema aad kindred troubles. De- = 

lighttul after shaving. Makes the = 

skin smooth and healthy and beauti- = 
fies the complexion. FOR INFANTS = 

AND ADULTS. At Druggists or by = 

mail, 25 cents. Send for “2 

sample (name this paper). FREE. 


46) GERHARD MENNEN CO., = 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Fig. 1455—Has a skirt of striped taffetas in 
black, mauve, and white, worn with a blouse 
of white crépe de chine, daintily trimmed with 
mauve silk ribbons. The hat is of mauve 
straw, with pale green foliage, and ribbons to 
match the skirt. With this gown white gloves 
are worn, also white sunshade. 

Fig. 1457—Is trimmed with dark red carna- 
tions in a very novel fashion. The skirt and 
deep waistband are of black satin, while the 
collar is of black and white striped silk, This 


costume is completed by white gloves. 

Fig. 1451—Costume of embroidered batiste. 
Garniture, straps of écru lace. 

Fig. 1456—A lovely gown of white corah 
silk arranged with plaitings of saffron-yellow 
silk gauze, and a most effective trimming of 
black silk, with silver guipure and biack silk 
grelots, The hat is of black and white striped 
paillasson, trimmed with one large poppy 
on either side, and white transparent little 
wings. 


Fig. 1452—Figured blue and white china 
silk, trimmed with bluet blue velvet. Hat of 
black straw, trimmed with “ milliner’’ made 
blue bird’s wings. 

Fig. hte oF batiste embdroidercd in 
white, trimming of black velvet. 

Fig. 1458—Bodice of pale blue glacé silk, 
shot with yellow, and trimmed with white 
guipure, an embroidery of gold and silver, 
and small garlands of cornflowers. The plain 
skirt is of dark cornflower-blue peau de soie, 


while the gloves and the sunshade are white. 

Fig. 1454—A gown of mauve and gray shot 
silk, with a cosarette of pave gray satin, 
trimmed with garlands of violets, anda band of 
gray satin to correspond round the hem of the 
skirt. The bodice is daintily trimmed with 
jet and finished at the throat with loops of 
white lace. The hat is very becoming with 
its bunches and wreaths of violets and aigrettes 
of black feathers on either side. With this 
gown a white sunshade 1s carried. 



















Ivory Soap. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 +400 PURE 


An experienced laundress 
shirts never look as white as when washed with 


Pabst... 


Malt 


Extract 
There is substance to it 
It is vivifying, 
Life producing; gives 
Vim and bounce ~ 


The **BEST’’ Tonic 





will tell you that 
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\ \ Bicyci Shoes 


7 equal to any walkin 
famous “Prince o: 
ness, firmness a 
ENER secures the shoe wit 

Men’s and Women’s sizes, widths A to E Black, $3.00; Tan. 
. SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


y 
on oselagt a of price; state size and width desired, A Combination 
Compass Whistle sent free with each pair. Address, 


CYCLE SHOE CO., 205 STATE ST., CHICAGO 
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--**BALL-BEARING’’ 


Scientifically con- 

structed for ease 

ony genventenes. 
ng sty 


= d elegance of fit 
shoe. Made by ©.H. Farco & Co. from 
f India” stock, which hae no equa! for soft- 
quality. THe Pratr Lace Fast- 
single motion 


r dealer has none in stock, ~~ send, express paid, 
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Your Corset 
Cannot Break 


if you wear 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


Broken Corsets made 
as comfortable as new 


Sold everywhere. If your dealer 

—_ : Ae send his oame, your corset 

cents for sample pair to 

Bonne PEARL, 23 Unien Square, New ¥ 
York. Lady Agents Wanted 
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Vogue binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored "cloth, stamped 
with gold, ‘and hold- 
ing thistteen copies 
ot Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
ot # 25. 

This is asuperior 
binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 

per necessitated, 

is light and 
durable, and looks 
hike a bound vol- 
ume, banasomely 
designed. 
. io - en brown ~ wy most ay 
° and stam 2 > ou 2 Lng 
free. This leather-bound es a jor 
~~ nee tables, for which ay makes a Ractoome & orna- 
meni 
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VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Being a collection of portraits of 

ladies of New York, Baitimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
other American cities, origi- 


nally published in Vogue 


and now gathered 
into one volume. 
New York 


The Fashion Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 


mdccexciv 


This volume—an exquisite example of 
bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 220 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Deodorant 


Powder 





FOR 


and similar toilet uses. 


Destroys all Odor 
of Perspiration 


The only odortess and harmiess antiseptic. 
.POR SALE AT ALL.NOTION COUNTERS. 
Sample Box of Powder, agc. 


Mailed by NEW YORK SHIELD CO. 
166 GREENE STREET, BH. Y. 





The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
st. BS 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSET COMPANY 












Corry in pocket. 2% perfect pictures 
atl loading. Film ( exposures) Be 
Snap shot or time expos ery 
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hotographs, and Book, 
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“All About the Kombi,” on “henfr, 
tion ALFRED C. Kemper, Manfr 
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A Handsome Catalogue at “~~ 
ony Of the 1200 RAMBLER AGENCIES 


GORMULLY& JEFFERY MFG Co 


CHICAGO-BOSTON WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK: BROOKLYN: DETROIT 
COVENTRY: ENGLAND 
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“I use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as well 
as they wear.” 


The s 
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as 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
excel all others 
for service and 
beauty. 


A set of the’ S. H. & M."° miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 1Oc in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699. N. Y. 


*-S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
Essence 


online 
Ruine + VioLets 


(Name Registered. } 





THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and ‘more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 
specialty par excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


“No. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP, New York, U. S. 





Agenta. 








Price, $5.00 





If noted long distance riders always use the 
** Search Light’’ Lantern, shouldn't you /— 
On the ground of greater proficiency they might take 
the risk of an inferior illuminator, but you cannot, 
unless you think your life isn’t worth the dif. 
ference ; this will light 40 feet ahead of you. 

peciat Advaiitages==-Centtal draft; burns 
unmixed kerosene ; flame adjustable; filled ‘outside, 

Insist on the BEST—The ‘Searchlight.’ De- 
livered for price, it your dealer won't supply you. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 
“Or 1g Murray St., N. Y. City.” 


SUMMER RESORTS 


WHY NOT 
SPEND YOUR VACATION 


this summer or fall in 


The Most Historic and costarsogne 
Region East of the Rockies ? 
Exquisitely illustrated, charmingly written little 
booklet just issued by the Passenger Department 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway will tell you all 
about it. Mailed free apon application to 
H. W, FULLER, G. P. A., Washington, D. C 


THE HALCYON. 


IRMEPLY HALCYON HALL) 
MILLBROOK, 
Dutchess Co.,N. Y. 


Built, furnished, and conducted 

yre as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel Has 
no equal anyvhere in quiet ele- 
wanes < » natural lecation. Hleva- 
«ation 1,000 ft Unique in design, 
«@ *' ideal in management (new this 

season), perfect cuisine, beautiful 
~ drives, charming country with scen- 
ery like rural En-iand. Rates re- 
duced to $4 per day and upwerds. 
Special by the season. 2 1-4 hours 
from Grand Centre! Station, N. ¥ 

Particulars of H. KR. ROBERTSON, JR . Proprietor. 

Special Parl r Car to hotel leaves N.Y. on 3:45 P. M. 
tra‘n, Fri tays and Saturdays. 
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Fig. 1461—Black mohair, trimmed with 
shirrings of lavender silk. The stock and bows 
are also of the silk. The hat is of very yellow 
straw, trimmed with lavender orchids. 


Fig. 1460—Sleeves and skirt of any fancy 
silk, Vest of mouseline de soie, side pieces 
and fall of rich black lace. Ribbons at waist, 


neck and wrists. 


Fig. 1465—Yellow straw hat, trimmed with 
plaided yellow and black ribbon and black 


teathers, 


Fig. 1465—Costume of black and white, 
worn atthe races. Skirt and sleeves of white 


satin figured in black, 


Bodice and epaulettes, 


of white mouseline de soie, two streamers ot 
which are brought down on front of skirt and 
finished with bows and ends. Front of bodice 
decorated with finely cut jet. Stock and belt 
of black, double-face satin ribbon. ‘ 


Fig. 1462—Mourning race gown in black 
silk, patterned in small squares of satin and 
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poult de soie, in a sort of check; white satin 
sash ; front and collar of black chiffon, with 
an appliqué design of delicate white lace; 
wide epaulettes of stiff silk, embroidered with 
fleur de lys in jet sequins, and edged with ac- 
corcion chiffon frills; toque formed of white 
and black chiffon rosettes, with black gauze 
wings, edged and spotted with white. 
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| SEEN ON THE STAGE 





MK. JOHN HARE IN A PAIR OF SPECTACLES 


Ne of the most reputable actors in 
QO London—reputable in the widest 
sense, morally and artistically—is 
Mr. John Hare, who is one of the important 
of Mr. Abbey’s bookings for the coming 
season. In person Mr. Hare is small—quite 
a little man, in fact. He has a well-shaped 
head, covered with iron-gray hair—at least, 
it should be iron-gray now, though the col- 
oring matter of time or art may still preserve 
its pristine hue—and small, delicate features. 
His habitual expression is one of quiet, 
watchful expectation. His manners are 
those of a gentleman of liberal education ; 
he has been welcomed in the very best Eng- 
lish Society, which seeks to avoid the dull- 
ness of samenes: by receiving on a plane of 
equality the shining lights among the lead- 
ing votaries of the arts and sciences, particu- 
larly the drama and music. 

This, indeed, always has been a custom of 
the aristocrats of most nations who enjoy the 
privilege of personally protecting and en- 
couraging art; plutocrats, on the contrary, 
cem to care only for the intimacy of their 
brother coin-possessors, the subject of money- 
making and money-getting presumably being 
too fascinating to admit of rivalry. 

It is extremely easy to explain Mr. Hare's 
artistic processes. A guide thereto will be 
found in Mrs. Kendal’s criticism of her 
sometime manager. She is credited with 
saying : ** If you give John Hare a part that 
long ’’ (indicating the space of an inch), ‘* he 
will make it that long” (extending her 

omely arms till they approximated a yard); 

‘‘and if you give him a part that long” 
retaining the yard gesture), ‘* he will make 
t that long ” ( reindicating the inch). 

Mrs. Kendal is a most worthy lady, 
whose stage presence seemed at one time 
ermeated with a home atmosphere of babies 
nd - ironing, evidently grateful to large 
ections of our community, but her judg- 
nent of plays and players is distinctly falli- 

le. Her famous letter, rechristening 
jim the Penman, Bill the Burglar, and re- 
ecting it, is historic. Her estimate of Mr. 
Hare is femininely exaggerative. That 
‘entleman is unique in all his methods. 
te is the Meissonier of the English-speak- 
ng stage. That wonderful French painter, 
t will be remembered, was the most scrupu- 
yusly accurate and minute of workers. Mr. 
Hare’s stage draughtsmanship is microscopic. 
Yne can see him play a favorite part half a 
lozen times, and then hardly have found out 
ill he does, his complete embellishments of a 
avorite character. He will afford absolute 
atisfaction and delight to the highly cultured ; 
o the Philistine, and to social idiots, he will 
¢ as entertaining as music to the deaf. He 


necessarily lacks breadth and vigor, but then, 
a gossamer would make a poor barge pole. 

He will make such a demand on the in- 
tellectuality of his audiences that my anxiety 
in his connection is numerical, 

The strangest thing about Mr. Hare’s 
appearance here will be the spectacle of a 
star who modestly elects to play the second 
or even third part in nearly all the longer 
plays of his repertoire, for the simple reason 
that he attempts neither lovers nor heroes, 
knowing that such efforts would be entirely 
futile. If, therefore, he appears in the cast 
of an ordinary play, it is to create some eccen- 
tric personage whose value to the work is 
extrinsic. He will pose only as the central 
figure in a few one-act comediettas, which 
have been especially written for him. This 
should not exercise the public here though, 
for it will nearly certainly be found that his 
leading supports are quite capable of sustain- 
ing the heroic or amatory interests of the 
dramatic stories he will present. 

Again, personally, his character lacks that 
soupcon of genial hypocrasy which has so 
largely contributed to the affluence enjoyed 
by the actor-knight and Tree. His one 
chance, it would seem, is that he should be 
the fashion. It doesn’t matter how aggra- 
vatingly stupid anything is if fashion takes it 
up; crinolines or a new faith—its all the 
same. Unfortunately, fashion and creation 
have astarting point more or less unlocatable. 
If, as sometimes happens, a really gifted ar- 
tist happens to ** catch on,’ Mr. Hare will 
make money, else his fate will be that of 
Mounet Sully, the French tragedian—enthu- 
siasm and light houses. Mr. Hare cannot 
help being an ‘artistic success whatever the 
right honorable gentlemen of the press may 
say. If these gentlemen’ get together 
in the foyer and arrange to ‘give 
him rats,” to prove the wisdom of Mr. 
Pitou’s selection of the phrase, The Power 
of the Press, for a play title, Mr. Abbey will 
will have to pay the piper, for he has, doubt- 
less, guaranteed Mr. Hare against loss, 
though, of course, that gentleman's gain de- 
pends, not on his complete grasp of a difficult 
art, but on the caprice of a volatile social 
strata, and the moods of writers who are so 
insufficiently paid for their labor that they 
must introduce what shall be called legislative 
processes, if they want to ** even things up.” 

If I may venture on advice, it is: go and 
see John Hare as you would play chess—use 
your intellect ; don’t expect emotional titila- 
tion. 

If the rumor had not been confirmed by 
the English papers, one might well disbelieve 
this piece of news —viz., that, possibly, the 
greatest living fool had been discovered. 
The thickhead in question lifts a huge stone 
on to the full stop at the end of his spine 
(it can’t be a head), and then has it blown 
up with dynamite! The Lord Chamberlain 
hasn’t interfered, and won’t, probably, until 
the gentleman gets inflated and begins to 
blast somebody’s reputation. 


NOTES 


Somebody asked me the other day why 
Mary Anderson ceased acting. It is very 
painful to have to quote the generally ac- 
cepted reason—a viruJant attack on her art 
and her private character by the press. When 
she last returned here, fresh from London 
triumphs, the attack begun. Nobody seems 
to know quite why. Newspapers that for 
years had gloried in chronicling the success 
of ** our Mary,”” as they called her, suddenly 
began to discover that she could no longer 
act. This is said to have hurt her, but there 
is little doubt she would have borne this if 
all sorts of inuendos bearing on her woman's 
reputation had not begun to filter through 
the press. Mrs. Navarro was, and is, a rigid 
Catholic of blameless reputation. These 
calumnies broke her down and decided her 
to take refuge in the privacy of domestic 
happiness. She is quoted, however, as hav- 
ing said that, much as she loved her art, 
she loved Mr. Navarro more—and they had 
been engaged nine years. 


The harm unscrupulous newspaper writers 
can do is incalculable. Paper, publisher 
and editor are all dead now, so I can tell a 
little illustrative story of the methods re- 
sorted to by this defunct sheet to make 
circulation. I was in the editor’s office on 
business. 

The editor was a brilliant villain, the pub- 
lisher a heartless Hebrew, the proprietor a 
gambler. ‘The editor talked freely before 
me as there was some question at that time, 
but not at any time after, of my taking a 
foreign correspondentship, and doubtless it 
was thought wise to permit me an under- 
standing of methods. 

** Who shall we pilory this week ?”’ asked 
the editor. 

After much discussion Christine Nilson, 
the singer, was selected. 

That week the dirty rag contained an 
article accusing her of practices so horrible 
and abnormal that, if they had been true, 
she would have deserved exposure to the fury 
of an indignant mob. It is sad to have to 
add that this article added for the time being 
four thousand to the circulation of the sheet. 


THE CASINO SPHINX 


An Egyptian legend is, that if an engaged 
couple want to insure happiness they must 
go to the great Sphinx Hathor, and get her 
to ask them ariddle. If the embryo bride’s 
and groom’s united powers enable them to 
give the answer within twenty-four hours, 
they have nothing to fear in the future. 
Hathor herself is many thousand years old, 
but it is decreed that she is to fall in love 
one day with some one who can answer her 
riddle in one minute, or she must disintegrate 
into dust in full view of the audience. A 
Harvard professor, who is doing Egypt, turns 
up and guesses right; she trills with joy 
and in tune all up the scale. Also, a tribe 
of Bedouins have selected a ladies’ seminary 
at Cairo for wives. All go to the Sphinx on 
the all-important riddle business. Then the 
professor’s valet has a riddle book, and the 
tenor Bedouin is disagreeable, though he 
good-naturedly tells us all about his lite in a 
not very original song, and often draws his 
inexpensive sabre ; and the mistress of the 
seminary has a husband who has mortgaged 
his mummies and drinks, besides acting 
capitally and singing baritone as much as his 
voice will let him, while his wife acts quite 
as capitally and sings contralto-comique in 
Mrs. Joyce Bell's own not-easily-approached 
way. 

I am delighted to say that very many 
things about this opera are truly amusing. 
In fact, there are no defects in Mr. Askin’s 
production but what could quite easily be 
corrected. Beginning with wrongs, the act- 
ing and action given either by Mr. Seymour, 
the producer, with or without Mr. Askin’s 
orders to the chorus, is sillily rudimentary. 
All the men raise their property guns (at 
seventeen cents each by taking two dozen) 
at once, and the girls all sit down quickly at 
the same time. The chorus looks intelli- 
gent enough to have given us an idea that 
each possessed an. individual brain. This 
drill sergeant’s method of teaching is either 
laziness or ineptitude. The soprano, Miss 
Millard, has been taught to vocalize so well 
that by tacking on her show exercise as a 
cadenza to the gong ‘*I thought so-so,” she 
secured an encore, thereby surely earning Mr. 
Lewis S. Thompson's sincere thanks. So 
much of the mysic is to the taste of the 
audience, and, incidentally, to mine, I should 
like to be so bold as to suggest a rewriting of 
the numbers that don't go, evenif it involves 
the sacrifice of some mathematically correct 
music. 

The mounting is mean; it conveys the 
idea that so much was to be spent, and no 
more. All the color in the first act is 
marred by a dreadful red dress, which kills 
the scene and everything else. Fortunately, 
the name of the costumer is on the 
programme, so that managers will know 
whom to avoid. The last grumble is 
that the first act is woefully slow. The 





second and third, on the other hand, are 
amusing to a very high degree. Mr. Edwin 
Stevens is delicious, as neat and comprehen- 
sive an actor as lever saw. His legs, his 
toes, his fingers are all assistant. He has a 
head wriggle that is eloquent, and a tone 
wobble that is heart moving. Not once is 
there a soupgon of vulgarity or horse play, and 
if some of his business is not quite new, his 
skill lends it an air of originality. The 
other thoroughly good acting is contributed 
by Mr. Allen, Mrs. Bell, and with all due 
defference to Messrs. Askin, Seymour, 
Brown, Thompson & Co., it is a great ques- 
tion in my mind where their property would 
be if it were not for these capable handlers. 

Would Mr. Stevens mind wearing a better 
wig, and a white suit that fits him weli 
in the third act? His neat acting seems to 
call for neat clothes, 


STAGE RUMORS 


must stard over, and the other promised 
matter, as my space is filled -s.™ 


AT THE THEATRES 


Garden Theatre—Trilby, 8.15 P. m. 

Casino—The Sphinx, 8 p. m.—Roof Gar- 
den, 8 Pp. M. 

Terrace Garden—Repertoire of German 
Opera. 

Eden Musée—The World in Wax. 


VAUDEVILLE 


American Roof Garden, 8 Pp. m. 
Madison Square Roof Garden, 8.15 P. M. 
Proctor’s, 11 A, M. toll P.M. 
Keith’s Union Square, 12 a. M. to 10.30 
P.M. 
Koster & Bial’s Roof Garden, 8 P. m. 


STORIES OF ANIMALS 


PARK POLICEMAN’S FOUR-FOOTED 
COMRADE 


S Vogue appears to have taken up the 
A cause of animals, perhaps room may 
be found for an account of a little 
scene enacted the other day in Central Park, 
between a policeman and his mount. The 
officer stood at the side-of the driveway, his 
horse, unheld, standing behind him. _Pres- 
ently the horse began playing the policeman 
tricks. Reaching his head forward, he 
caught hold of the man’s coat with his 
teeth, gave it a sharp tug, and, turning his 
head, became busily occupied with an imag- 
inary fly on his ribs. The policeman, with- 
out even turning his head, said : 

** That’s all right. I know youre up to 
‘your tricks, but I ain’t going to take no 
stock in you.’’ After a short interval the 
horse, finding that he was unable to attract 
his master's attention by the means referred 
to, walked softly up behind the policeman, 
dropped his forehead gently between the 
officer’s shoul<cer-blades, and calmly pushed 
the man a good yard and a half toward the 
middle of the roadway. This turned the 
policeman round. 

**So you insist upon having some notice 
taken of you, do you?”’ 

( By this time the man had observed that 
I was an amused spectator of the scene. ) 

** Well, what do you want? How’s your 
foot? ”’ 

The horse lifted up his near forefoot. 

“* Well, look into it yourself, you can tell 
if there is anything wrong just as well as I 
can.”’ Thereupon the horse bent his head 
and appeared to examine his foot. 

‘¢ Js it all right?”” 

The horse nodded his head. 

‘* Well, you are fidgety; somethin’s 
wrong—do you want to go home ?”’ 

The horse violently nodded its head. 

‘¢ But it ain’t time yet, look—” taking out 
his watch and holding it toward the animal. 
The horse walked up to the watch and stood 
still. 

© Oh! get out. 
like that. Put your eyeon it.”” 


A CENTRAL 


You can’t see no watch 


The horse 













































































drooped his head until his eye was within a 
couple of inches of the watch. 

‘* Now, it ain’t time, is it? ”’ 

The horse slowly shook its head and 
pawed the ground. 

‘Well, now look here. Show me the 
way you kill them flies and I’ll take you 
home.’”’ 

The horse arched his neck, lifted up his 
long tail and sent it switching over his back 
with alarming, energy. 

The man prepared to mount, and as he 
was leaving informed me, with very pardon- 
able pride, that : 

‘¢ What this horse don’t know, sir, ain’t 
worth knowin’. You can take my word for 
_ 

Then he rode off. 


SEEN THROUGH PANES IN THE 
GLASS HOUSE OF OUR CRIT- 
IC, THE FOREIGNOR 


ENGLISH CRUELTY 


Tolerant attitude toward brutality 
A permeates the nation. Hideous 
sights are to be witnessed from 
year’s end to year’s end at every street cor- 
ner in London where it is the custom for the 
omnibuses to stop. Piccadilly Circus and 
Baker Street are little hells. There is a 
terrible hill for the horses to fight against, 
and parish authorities, drivers, conductors, 
and the public all seem to combine to see 
how much pain they can inflict upon the 
animals. Nothing pleases an English lady 
more than to stop a *bus half way up a 
greasy hill. To save herself a dozen yards’ 
walk she would be quite content to see any 
horse break its heart. To feed our natural 
love of cruelty, the parish authorities have 
hit upon a very ingenuous design: to care- 
fully keep watered the one spot where 
the omnibuses stop and start. By this means 
the wood and asphalte are turned into a slimy 
rink, upon which the poor maddened beasts 
plunge and strain in vain, seeking to move 
their three tons load of grinning humanity. 
A handful of gravel would save incalculable 
suffering ; one would think that it might be 
to the advantage of the omnibus companies 
themselves to go to this expense, if only to 
save their horseflesh. (Jerome K. Jerome 
in To-Day.) 


FRENCH UNCLEANNESS 


The Parisian season is on the wane. The 
Grand Prix, which constitutes its climax, 
has been run, and everybody who can afford 
todo so is hastening to leave the heat and 
the smell of the metropolis; for, in spite of 
its picturesque appearance, its large squares, 
wide boulevards and beautiful trees every- 
where, Paris is not a pleasant c'ty during the 
dog cays. To visitors is shown a magnifi- 
cent system of sewers. But the foreignor 
is left in ignorance of the fact that that 
system extends only through a small portion 
of the new quarters of Paris, and that the 
principal portion of this huge city is all wrong 
from a sanitary point of view. There are 
cesspools in almost every house, which have 
to be emptied periodically, and when one 
bears in mind that there are nearly two 
million inhabitants, it will readily be under- 
stood that scarcely a night passes without 
there lumbering along the boulevards and 
frequented streets, a string of wagons falsely 
described as “‘inodores,’’ which convey the 
emptyings of the cesspools to the banks of 
the Seine, whence the frightful smelling 
freight is conveyed down stream in barges to 
the market gardeners at Argenteuil, and else- 
where along the river. 

Only those whose olfactory nerves have 
experienced these pungent fumes on a hot 
summer’s night can realize their full horror ; 
and inasmuch as, owing .to the absence of 
the rich from town, the summer months are 
precisely those most in favor for the cleansing 
of the family ‘‘ puits,’’ it is just as well to 


keep, not out of sight of Paris, but out of its 
smell during that period. The situation is 
made worse by the fact that the water supply 





of the city is lamentably insufficient. There 
is fine water from the Arve, but it is inade- 


. quate, even in the cool months, to supply the 


population with drinking water, while during 
the summer drouth it diminishes to such an 
extent as to render Paris practically dependent 
upon the filthy Seine. Even with that source 
of supply there is not enough to keep the 
drains and gutters well flushed, the result 
being that, for a permanent summer residence, 
this beautiful, picturesque and in every way 
attractive Paris is the reverse of healthful. 
(Paris Correspondence of the Tribune. ) 


GERMAN CHIVALRY 


At the German University of Gottingen 
there are fifteen women students, eleven of 
them American, three English and one 
German. The American young women can 
endure their treatment and the restrictions 
put upon them. Some of the professors 
bluntly refuse to allow them to attend their 
lectures, others unwillingly tolerate their 
presence, and they will accept only those 
whom they regard as ** suitable ’’ after the 
Prussian Ministry of Education has passed 
upon their credentials and examined their tes- 
timonials. There are plenty of universities in 
the United States at which young women can 
get as much knowledge as they could ever 
get at Gottingen, and be most courteously 
and kindly treated by every professor be- 
longing to the faculty, 

Two leading German pianists of the day 
have been indulging in a lively squabble 
lately. Through rival influences both have 
been appointed operatic conducturs at Wei- 
mar. D’Albert claims to be the first con- 
ductor, and Stavenhagen is willing to con- 
cede that point, but he claims that * artistic- 
ally’’ he ranks as high as D’ Albert, which 
the latter denies, so they quarrelin the news- 
papers like two school girls boasting of the 
social position of their mammas. 


ITALIAN APPRECIATION OF ART 


Americans have been accused of Philis- 
tinism, because in some localities they de- 
murred at the nude in art. It is, conse- 
quently, interesting to note that Venice is 
disturbed by the question of the nude. Signor 
Grosso, a Turin painter, has in the exhibi- 
tion a sensational picture called The Last 
Rendezvous. Don Juan lies dead in his 
coffin in a church lighted by torches; all 
the women he has deceived have come to 
see him, and fill the church, but they have 
forgotten to bring their clothes, and the only 
drapery they have is a few flowers. When 
the Empress of Austria saw the picture her 
only criticism was that there were too many 
flowers. The Patriarch of Venice has for- 
bidden good Catholics from attending the 
exhibition because the scene of the picture is 
inachurch. The picture swings on a pivot, 
and when boarding-schools come near it is 
turned face to the wall. 

The American traveler has been accused 
of bad breeding and sensational behavior, 
apropos of which the following incident is of 
interest: An English commercial traveler 
named Browning has distinguished himself 
in Paris by buying a photograph of President 
Faure at the news-stand and tearing it to 
pieces. His defense was that it bored him 
to see so many photographs of the Presi- 
dent. 

A correspondent of a London newspaper, 
writing from Vienna, quotes incidents to 
show the effect upon the public temper of the 
anti-Semitic campaign. Without any sort 
of provocation a mob the other day assailed a 
Jewish funeral procession and insulted the 
mourners. A little later a regular Jew chase 
took place at the suburb of Walhring, close 
to the parish of a priest who had been fore- 
most in denouncing the race. A Galician 
Jew, wearing a long kaftan, ringlets, and a 
tall hat peculiar to his caste, was walking 
through this suburb, near toa children’s play- 
ground, when a woman pointed to him and 
called to the children, *‘ There’s the Jew.”’ 
She added that he must have stolen ‘the 
child,”’ referring to a little boy who has been 








missing for some days. The children fol- 
lowed the Jew, threw stones at him, 
knocked his hat off, pulled his coat tails and 
hustled him right and left. By the time he 
had reached the shop of his nephew a crowd 
of men and women, numbering many hun- 
dreds, was following him. They smashed 
the shop windows and clamored for the Jew, 
whom they threatened to lynch on the spot. 
A large detachment of police was necessary 
to disperse the mob, 
(To be continued.) 


FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT 


GAY BRUSSELS—CUP DAY AT ASCOT 


the mad rush of Ascot week, and the 

winding up of a very gay season. I 
do not regret a moment of my six days, 
however, undertaken to visit some good 
friends and Brussels, which I was so glad to 
see again—with its pretty streets, shups full 
of lovely things, and, not least of all, the lace, 
to which temptation I succumbed, to the mad 
extravagance of a whole exquisite flounce, 
which will so smarten an old white satin 
dinner gown, that I smother any qualms of 
conscience I may have for spending a whole 
month’s allowance on it. 

Brussels is fuller than ever of English resi- 
dents, who drive themselves about in very 
English traps. I saw the Queen ina very 
shabby bonnet, driving a grand pair of cobs 
in a low mail phaeton, quite like any middle- 
aged Englishwoman, except for an extra 
mounted groom behind, and the royal 
cockades. 

I took a day in Antwerp this time, which I 
have always wished to do, to see the wonder- 
ful Plantin Museum, quite unique in the world 
of a sixteenth century house left with every- 
thing in it,even the bedrooms, exactly as they 
were then—what a fascinating house it would 
be to own, and how easy it would be to copy 
many of the quaint mantel shelves and big 
fireplaces, and the courtyard and staircases! 
I have it in a corner of my mind all stored 
for the future use of Vogue's fair readers, 
and in my next letter I will tell them all the 
many suggestions that the old Moretus house 
gave to me for modern needs. And beau- 
ties—for it is all wonderfully picturesque, as 
well as practical and beautiful. 

Now for cup day. In the first place, 
there was never such a day—quite ideal. 
The two railway companies never despatched 
so many trains—in all, seventy special trains— 
fifty from London alone carrying more than 
fifteen thousand passengers to and from 
Ascot. It was the same story everywhere. 
The way to enjoy Ascot on such a glorious 
day, and at a meeting so deservedly distin- 
guished, is shown, not so much by the Ascot 
Stewards as by the fashionable clubs and 
societies of London, who thoroughly under- 
stand the tastes and fancies of their guests, to 
whom they offer the most lavish hospitality. 
Come with me, then, across the Ascot course, 
away from Royal and Grand stands. The 
Guards Club, the Cavalry Club, officers of 
the various crack regiments; the Tiffin Club, 
the members of White’s Club, and the 
Orleans Club, and innumerable others offer to 
London Society a treat such as fashionable 
London rarely gets at this time of the year. 

It is an open question upon which day at 
Royal Ascot dress is at its acme of brilliance, 
beauty and good taste. Many women adhere 
to the old tradition that Cup Day is the oc- 
casion demanding their smartest attire, others 
think that the general display on that popu- 
lar day eclipses individual excellence of 
choice, and it is in a sense bewildering, es- 
pecially when, as yesterday, the weather en- 
couraged lovely woman to do her duty by 
the annual dress show. It is certainly true 
that never has there been a more charm- 
ingly dressed Ascot within the memory 
of woman. The best efforts were almost 
invariably produced by gowns in quiet 
taste, with much regard to perfection 
of detail and completeness of the entire 


B* again in London, and to take up 





costume. The Duchess 
burg and Gotha wore a frock of black an. 
white silk, the skirt quite plain, the bodic: 
slashed with white plaited chiffon, veile 
with black embroidered chiffon edged wit 
jet. Her Royal Highness wore a black 
bonnet with white lace and chiffon. 

Every one admired Princess Alexander 
dress, of pale gray silk, wrought with pin! 
rosebuds, the top of the bodice of finely 
tucked pink silk muslin. It was open down 
the front over plaited chiffon, and there wa 
a chiffon sash with long ends. A very gir! 
ish looking hat, trimmed wich chiffon ani 
rosebuds, was worn. 

The Duchess of Westminster wore a gla 
silk, of a soft shade of pale mauve, with a 
design in black. All down the seams of 
the skirt were twisted lines of black and 
white lace, drawn down and lost near the 
hem in crinkled plaited bows of the silk 
The bodice was of mauve chiffon, veiled 
with black embroidered chiffon, having 
rather broad lines of openwork embroidery 
down the front, with crinkled and plaited 
chiffon in the mauve hue, between them. 
The back sat quite flatly to the figure, and 
the sleeves were of silk, slashed with plaited 
mauve chiffon. Her Grace wore a toque of 
rough mauve straw, with loops of the straw 
in front, drawn up through two fine paste 
buckles ; the toque was trimmed with mauve 
and black cornflowers. A sunshade of silk, 
like the dress, trimmed with black embroid- 
ered chiffon, was carried. 

Lady Helen Stewart was charmingly 
gowned in silk muslin, with lace insertions, 
over white silk ; collar and waistband of 
white silk, with design of pink roses; she 
wore a large hat trimmed with roses to cor- 
respond. Lady Boston’s dress of pale green 
crépon, with a pink silk embroidered spot, 
was exceedingly pretty. The bodice was 
principally of pale pink satin, veiled with 
white lisse embroidered in pink roses. There 
were large, cool-looking bishop sleeves of 
the lisse, over pink satin, fitted into deep 
cuffs of embroidery; a pink satin collar, 
trimmed with narrow lace edging. 

The Duchess of St. Albans was in black 
satin skirt, with bodice of vieux rose satin, 
veiled in black embroidered lisse, having 
large revers in the satin, with lace designs 
cut out and laid over the satin. Her Grace’s 
bonnet was of cream colored straw, twining 
yellow roses having pink centres, and a high 
cream-colored lace aigrette. The Countess 
of Tarborough wore a biege colored spotted 
muslin dress over chartreuse green satin. The 
gown was cleverly and elaborately trimmed 
with deep yellow Valenciennes lace and black 
and white ribbon. 

Miss Naylor’s was a lovely gown of white 
silk muslin, over white satin, with quantities 
of deep yellow lace insertion. Bishop sleeves, 
with turn-back cuffs of white satin, finished 
with narrow lace and old paste buttons. 
The collar of yellow ribbon and lace had old 
paste studs. Large black hat. The Mar 
chioness of Tweedale had one of the most 
successful dresses of tussore silk, the skirt 
opening on each side, showing accordion- 
plaited tussore, embroidered in lovers’ knots. 
The bodice was of white plaited lisse and tus- 
sore, all veiled with a delicate openwork— 
silken openwork design en lisse The sleeves 
were accordion-plaited tussore, cuffs of em- 
broidery, and there was a neat little cape of 
white satin, embroidered to match. A large 
black picture hat was worn. Lady Alling- 
ton’s dress, of shot pearl tints, the bodice 
veiled with fine, mother-of-pearl embroidery, 
and trimmed with real lace, was in keeping 
with a toque trimmed with shaded roses. 

The collective aspect of the Ascot dresses 
defies description, but it was far prettier than 
last season and the season before. Grass- 
cloth and alpaca ran each other hard as 
favorite materials, while glacé and*chené 
silk, with chiffon, lisse embroidered and 
beaded tulle bodices, were truly much en 
evidence. 

A number of Louis Seize and Louis Quinze 
costumes were cleverly built from pompa- 
dour chené silks, and worn with hat of the 
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same era, so that only walking sticks were 
necessary to complete the pictures of the 
period. Sunshades were, however, a neces- 
sity, and it is doubtful if ever they were in 
such beauty, number and variety as yesterday 
at Ascot. 


@ yl WHAT THEY READ ce) 


IN DEACON’S OKDERS, AND OTHER STORIES. BY 
WALTER BESANT 


T may not come amiss to premise that 
I the other stories named in the title, 
capital as they all are, and could not 
well escape being, coming from Mr. Besant’s 
clever pen, are in this instance doomed 
to shine less brilliantly because of the efful- 
gence of the incomparable story, In Dea- 
con’s. Orders. The author himself intro- 
duces it with a preface, and a valuable 
preface it is, a revelation to the multitude 
no doubt, in which he launches forth his 
newly coined word, ‘ religiosity,’’ lack- 
ing in euphony, to be sure, but an all-em- 
bracing, serviceable, needful word. The 
story follows up this new disease in a mar- 
velously consistent, life-like exposition of 
the singularities of a character utterly con- 
tradictory at all points, a revolting density 
of moral sense, joined to a capacity for 
loving the form of high, spiritual things, 
which may be coexistent in an anomalous 
being. 

The hero, Paul Leighan, beautiful as 
a Greek god, is shown kneeling with other 
candidates like himself for Holy Orders, 
with upturned, enraptured countenance, in- 
side the chancel of an old Norman Cathe- 
dral, one of England’s imposing twelfth 
century temples. Gathered together for the 
ceremony of ordination are the venerable 
bishops, the archdeacon, canons and minor- 
canons, all seated in their stalls. The criti- 
cal moment in the service arrives, when the 
archdeacon turns to the congregation and 
asks concerning knowledge of an impedi- 
ment, or notable crime which will debar any 
of these candidates from being received into 
the Holy Ministry. Then glides in a veiled 
woman, who hands the archdeacon a letter, 
which he hands to the bishop. At this 
breathless, thrilling moment cheeks are 
blanched, pulses are motionless, faces are 
distorted with fear or doubt, while others 
are bathed in tears of pity. 

Paul Leighan,the enraptured, saintly youth, 

is the guilty man. No finer dramatic situation 
was ever conceived or penned than the account 
of the emotionless manner in which, after 
reading the accusing letter, he returns it with 
ingelic peace of countenance, passes down the 
steps, throws off his surplice and hood, folds 
them, lays them solemnly on the stones, and 
then, ** kneeling, throws himself forward, 
with his arms out, in an attitude of abject 
elf.abasement and prayer,’’ then walks 
iown the long nave, and is seen to leave by 
the western gate. His subsequent career is 
a masterly study, presented with the vigor 
of a writer who uncovers the most secret 
depths of the soul and lays bare the inner 
motives of actions, both good and bad. 

Remarkably absorbing is the story One 
and Two, the struggle of the spiritual over 
he animal. In The Equal Woman there 

much humor and gentle satire; and King 

Javid’s Friend is a charming story of an 
‘nglishman’s loyalty, honor and self-con- 
tained manhood, his fidelity and self-sacri- 
ce, for the sake of the woman he loved— 
ualities in which no man is more richly en- 
owed than a true Briton. (Harper & 
Srothers. ) 


N THE FIRE OF THE FORGE. A ROMANCE OF 
OLD NEUREMBERG. BY GEORGE EBERS 


Purification of man’s soul by means of 
the fires of temptation and sin, is the motif 
f this delightfully interesting romance. 
‘he distinguished and learned author, who 
|as won world-wide fame and popularity 
















































































through his Egyptian lore, has chosen 
for the setting of this story the Imper- 
ial free city of Neuremberg in medieval 
times—days of rack and torture, constant 
warfare and blind religious fanaticism. A 
theme of this kind appeals to the imagina- 
tion of all readers, but more especially to 
those personally familiar with the preserved 
quaintness of this most picturesque of cities, 
with its marvelous antiquities. Few modern 
writers could succeed so well as Ebers, in 
recreating and infusing the life and spirit of 
long vanished centuries, and bringing the 
reader into active sympathy with the men 
and women of those bygone times. The 
story opens in June, 1281, the period of the 
Crusades, and there is given a minute and 
elaborate study of daily life among the aris- 
tocracy, whose castles were the strongholds 
of the neighborhood, and that of the mer- 
chant princes and their families who ruled the 
town. The romance is woven of simple 
threads, the rich merchant, Ortlieb’s two 
beautiful daughters, and their lovers, one a 
knight, the other the son of a powerful 
merchant and nobleman, Adventure, igno- 
rance and superstition color the plot, and 
purity, fidelity, and religious zeal beautify 
it. The atmosphere of religious exaltation, 
where Catholicism was a living, moving 
force, when mankind stopped at no sacrifice 
to save souls and further the spread of con- 
version and salvation, impregnates each 
chapter with a realism that bears testimony 
to the author’s powers of revivifying a dead 
past. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


BY MRS. BURTON HAR- 
RISON 


AN ERRANT WOOING. 


The title of this story is most suggestive 
and seasonable, as at this moment men and 
women of all ages and conditions are indulg- 
ing themselves in summer wanderings, and 
as many of them as can well afford it, have 
turned their faces to foreign lands. We all 
know that Mrs. Harrison could not do other- 
wise than write an entertaining book, and 
that with her varied experiences of foreign 
travel, she never finds any difficulty in mak- 
ing her pages gay and attractive with hu- 
morous anecdotes, comments, descriptions 
and illustrations that are clever and satisfy- 
ing. The sated reader of international 
episodes feels impelled, in spite of Mrs. 
Harrison’s many excellencies, to inquire : 
Will it ever occur to writers of books that 
their selection of the American girl abroad is 
becoming tiresome and monotonous, and 
that her weak, silly mother, snubbed and 
ordered about by her family, is quite a worn- 
out type of the exasperating specimen of 
American wives and mothers? It would be 
refreshing to read of an American family 
who were not sunk to their ears in gold and 
ill-breeding, but who were traveling like 
other intelligent, well-bred people in foreign 
lands, and acting, under all circumstances, as 
well-bred people the world over never fail to 
do. The shoddy mother and her imperti- 
nent daughter have been worn threadbare. 
(The Century Co. ) 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. BY DAVID CHRISTIE 
MURRAY 


Sigh as one may for the happy day when 
no ‘*lessons,”’ ‘* morals ’’ or ‘* theories ’’ 
lurked in novels, it cannot be denied that a 
book like this sets forth in a convincing way 
the sins of the poor against the rich, and the 
unutterable folly of the Anarchistic theories 
and methods which are now urged as the 
only corrective of such sins. 

The story of the convict’s child and his 
experiences in New South Wales is made 
through a series of sufficiently romantic inci- 
dents to lead up to the position of the young 
Red Republican of the Paris of 1890 and 
to his entanglement with the circle of 
“ dynamitards,’” composed of dupes, fanat- 
ics and interested schemets, and held to- 
gether by the bond of self-interest. 

The weak point of the book seems to be 
that a boy who at eight years old is repre- 
sented as having sufficient force of character 








to tramp five hundred miles alone to see his 
father before he is hanged, should at twenty- 
two have developed into such a weak fool, 
that on recognizing the evil and folly of his 
ways (after a dynamite outrage of which he 
is witness) as to see no other way out of his 
entanglement than the tragic one he took. 
(Harper & Brothers. ) 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


T last we may hope to witness a re- 
A turn to less extravagant fashions, 
more moderate sleeves, smaller hats, 
and especially bonnets which can no longer 
be mistaken for passing butterflies which 
have alighted on feminine heads. All these 
eccentricities have died the death of exhaus- 
tion they so richly deserved, and one might 
say that, like unto the frog who, wishing to 
blow herself up as big as the ox, burst, the 
up-to-date sleeve, in its efforts to equal the 
balloon, has finally exploded, or at least is 
very near to this melancholy end. 

I noticed with pleasure, at the garden 
party given a few days ago by the Princesse 
de Sagan, that our attire is once more be- 
coming rational, and that France’s greatest 
ladies vie with one another in their endeavors 
to subdue the ridicule which during the past 
year has grinned at us from the folds of our 
most fashionable toilettes. On that occasion 
the new summer frocks made their first ap- 
pearance, for, as I said in my last letter to 
Vogue, the really smart women went to 
the Grand Prix in tailor-made frocks. Mad- 
ame de Sagan, our hostess, wore a pretty 
combination of gray faille and gray silk- 
muslin, painted with violets, while the 
Comtesse d’Hautpoul, who was universally 
acknowledged to be the best-dressed woman 
present, was simply clad in English embroid- 
ery over a ‘*dessous’’ of pale cornflower- 
blue silk, with collar, belt and wristlets of 
blue moiré ribbon, The accompanying hat 
was of black straw, covered with black 
feathers and adorned by a ‘*‘ cache-peigne ”’ 
of cornflowers. 

The gauze, lace and mousseline sunshades 
have also made room for quite as dainty, but 
less crushable and delicate, umbrellas of 
batiste, taffetas, and crépe de chine, which 
are absolut.ly devoid of any kind of furbe- 
lows and ** falbollas.’’ The handles are as 
a rule very handsome, and the “ dernier cri’”’ 
is for sun and rain umbrellas to be alike gold- 
tipped. In Princess Héléne d’Orléans’s trous- 
seau there is a collection of these parasols 
and parapluies well worthy of being placed in 
a museum, One of the loveliest is of écru 
mousseline d’ananas mounted on gold wires, 
and provided with a handle of rock-crystal 
inlaid with goid and terminated by a pheas- 
ant’s head in enamel, ruby-eyed and so true 
to nature that it seems about to open its 
straight little beak and to emit the charac- 
teristic ‘* prrrt,’’ so familiar to the ears of all 
Nimrods. Yet another of the Princesse’s 
sunshades, which I will designate as a gala 
umbrella, is of white peau de soie, whereon 
a clever and celebrated artist has painted a 
regular cascade of laburnum blossoms, over 
which hover a flight of straw-colored butter- 
flies. In this instance the handle is of 
yellow tortoise shell sparkling with ara- 
besques executed in brilliants and rubies. 

Pretty fantaisies are the new gigantic 
fans made of material matching the gown, 
and Which are provided with a handle exactly 
similar to that of an umbrella, and by means 
of which it is held between the wearer’s face 
and the objectionable sun rays. Thus it 
attains two aims, for this handle being ad- 
justable and shaped like a cane to be carried 
in the hand, the fan when detached there- 
from can be used in the usual way, and really 
does not look by any means too big, especially 
on a very hot day. 

No one can doubt the popularity of Presi- 
dent Faure after witnessing the ovation of 
which he was the object on the day of the 
Grand Prix. Mme, Faure was literally cov- 
ered with an avalanche of costly bouquets pre- 
sented to her, and both she and her husband 





kept bowing to the right and left continually 
during their entire progress from the Elysée 
to Longchamps, the multitudes gathered on 
both sides of the road cheering most enthusi- 
astically the while and crying with great 
energy, *‘ Vive le President! vive Madame 
Faure |" 

The Presidental cortége was exceedingly 
brilliant and made all of us belonging to the 
‘* Ancien regime’’ smile, for it actually 
looked quite royal in its magnificence. M. 
and Mme. Faure—lI was almost going to say 
** Their Majesties ’’—occupied a very stylish 
landau drawn by four superb horses, with 
postilions and outriders. Behind were two 
footmen in perfectly correct, if somewhat 
dazzling, liveries, and ahead of the outriders 
cantered Montijarret, the piqueur of the Ely- 
sée, whose uniform was ablaze with gold, 
while the murderous looking cutlass stuck in 
his belt gave him a most martial and forbid- 
ding appearance. 

The Duc de Massa gave last week a féte 
at his Chateau of Franconville, which none of 
his guests are likely to soon forget, so charm- 
ing was the hospitality, andso novel and origi- 
nal the entertainments of various kind pro- 
vided for us, Early in the afternoon a special 
train waited us atthe Gare du Nord, where we 
were received by the Marquis de Massa, 
brother of our host. At the small station of 
Franconville numerous carriages, drags and 
breaks met us, and we drove gaily off under 
the century-old trees which border the lordly 
avenue leading tothe Chateau. Great was 
our surprise when on reaching the park we 
found that a ‘‘ village fair,’’ with carousels, 
shooting galleries, tourniquets and Punch 
and Judy shows, had been installed on the 
wide velvety lawns and, nothing loath, we 
threw ourselves enthusiastically and without 
delay into the spirit of the thing. 

At seven o'clock an exquisite dinner, 
served at little tables, brought us together in 
the dining-hall, which had been transformed 
into an Arcadian bower of flowers and foli- 
age. The toilettes were unusually beautiful, 
but so numerous were the guests that it would 
take too much space to describe even the 
** mieux réussies’’ of them. A very chic 
innovation was that the menus were engraved 
on the back of delightful, hand-painted fans 
of gauze, mounted in smoked pearl, which 
constituted really nice “souvenirs’’ of the 
day. Dinner over, we trouped into the bijou 
theatre—one of the features of Franconville— 
and were soon laughing heartily at the 
** boutades *’ of some celebrated artists who 
interpreted admirably the Duc de Massa’s 
witty and melodious operette ‘* Le Harem de 
Théodule.’” Our host is certainly well ac- 
customed to hear his works applauded, and 
yet he could not but look pleased when we 
called him again and again before the cur- 
tain. The evening was worthily concluded 
by fireworks of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, and at two o'clock in the morning 
we left Franconville thoroughly pleased, but 
also thoroughly tired out by so much pleas- 
ure. 
What will Vogue's readers say when they 
hear that Parisian élégantes have decreed 
that during the summer months the new 
metalic corsets are the proper thing to wear. 
I can hear across thousands of miles of toss- 
ing water the very natural query, “* What are 
metalic corsets?’’ Well, they are, as I said 
just now, I believe, a new invention, and are 
made of metalized tulle, silvered, gilded or 
steeled, very supple and pliable, and above 
all eminently cool, for they are, practically 
speaking, lace work which allows the free 
passage of air in spite of the fact that they 
are quite strong enough to support even the 
most generous of figures. Moreover, they 
look sweetly pretty, trimmed as they are at 
the top and bottom with metalized Valen- 
ciennes lace through which narrow baby 
ribbons of the most delicate colors are drawn. 
I do not know whether these corsets can be 
found in America, but considering the favor 
they are arousing here it is likely that they 
will soon be exported by first-class modistes. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, June, 1895. 
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Unequaled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 


100 years old and better than it ever was. 





Pears’ There are soaps oftered as substitutes which are dangerous — be sure you get Pears’ 








